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“Tom, it sure worries me when I hear all this talk 
about keeping wartime restrictions on business 
after the war. I actually get scared.” 






“But, Jim, why should farmers like you and me 
worry about what happens to business men? It’s 
no skin off our noses. How business is regulated 
—and to what extent—those are problems 
for city folks. They don’t affect us farmers at 
all—do they?” 


















“You’ve been digging in the soil so long, Tom, 
I’m afraid you’ve become an ostrich. Why, when 
I worry about business, I’m worrying about you 
and me and our families. Any way you look at it, 
we farmers are business men, too. 


“And this old fashioned idea of drawing a line 
between city folks and farmers is a lot of bunk. 
Darn it all, when you add it up, farmers and city 
folks are partners in business, the business of being 
Americans and keeping this country American. Our 
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problems and the business man’s problems are 
very much the same. 


“We invest in farmland and buildings, and business 
men invest in offices, stores and factories. They use 
machinery to make more products better and 
cheaper. We use the machinery they make to work 
land with less physical labor. They are constantly 
looking for new markets—and so are we. 


“City folks depend on us to produce food for them. 
We depend on them to manufacture goods for us. 
Neither of us can get along without the other. 


“Business men in tne city have the same desire 
we farmers have. They just want to be free from 
needless outside meddling. They want to work and 
receive a fair profit for their efforts, just as we do. 


“All of us are ready and willing to do most any- 
thing to finish this country’s number one job 
—winning the war. 








*... before it goes any farther” 


“But when our boys come back from the war, we 
want them to have the same chance we had—a 
chance to make their own way according to theif 
own ideas—to run their farms as they see fit— 
and to go as far as their ambition and ability and 
will to work will take them. 


“That’s the kind of America they want and the kind 
of America they expect to come home to. All of us 
—hbusiness men, farmers, factory workers—and 
everybody else—must chip in and make sure those 
boys get what they want—and deserve. 


“Peacetime regimentation is dangerous, Tom—no 
matter who it applies to. And the trouble is, that 
once something like that gets started, it grows 
—and grows. We all know that—whether we work 
in factories in cities or on farms in the country. 
As I see it—it’s up to us to stop needless regi- 
mentation before it goes any farther.” 
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There and then... the assembly line was born 


_— in 1913, Henry Ford had his technicians 

try a new production idea which had come 

to him as he observed a watch factory in oper- 
ation. Instead of a single group of men making 

_ the entire assembly on each flywheel magneto, 
__ the unit was moved from one worker to another. 

_ The result was a 50% saving in time! 

+ “Why not apply this idea to the whole 
_ Chassis?” Mr. Ford next suggested. ‘“We’ll test 
it during the summer.” So now, along elevated 

_ §reased rails, each chassis was being pushed by 

as workers added the parts in sequence. 

There and then, the assembly line was born! 
_ A chain-driven line was soon after put into 

’ Operation. Under the new system, the 14 hours 


formerly required for a single chassis assembly 
were cut to 1 hour and 33 minutes. 

Before 1913 ended, over 100,000 Ford cars 
had been built. All records for the mass produc- 
tion of automobiles had been broken. 

Remarkable as this achievement was, it meant 
more than just a saving in production time. It 
meant more than creating new methods for 
industry everywhere. To Mr. Ford and his asso- 
ciates, this was another step in their endeavor 


. to make life easier for millions. 


From the first, the assembly line technique of 
production eased working conditions. Along with 
other modern advances, it helped to increase 
the life span of workers. At Ford, it soon made 


possible the inauguration of the 8-hour day. 
And with unskilled labor in many places earn- 
ing as little as $1 a day, Ford basic pay was 
raised to $5. 

The assembly line also brought price reduc- 
tions on Ford cars. This placed the pleasure 
and convenience of the motor car within the 
reach of more people than ever. This policy 
of sharing production savings with the buying 
public has remained fundamental with Ford. 

Today, in the creation of equipment vital 
to victory, Ford men continue to search for 
better ways of doing things. What they are 
learning is bound to be reflected in the im- 


proved Ford transportation of tomorrow. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY €@@ 





NOW; 


manpower and machinery troubles next Spring 


gemma it be a relief to know that 
all your machinery will be in “field 
condition”, ready to run next season with- 
out rubbing off rust . . . without forcing 
rusty machinery and twisting or breaking 
metal parts? 
All your trouble and extra labor due to 
rust can be prevented if you act NOW. Get 
in touch with your Texaco Man TODAY 
and try some Texaco Rustproof Compound. 
It can be applied in a few minutes. 
Texaco Rustproof Compound has been 
“thoroughly tested and proved at Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
and by practical farmers as well. Here is 
what a few of the country’s leading farmers 
report: 


Moldboards Scoured At Once 


“When I put my plqw away last Fall, I 
coated all parts that had a land polish with 
Texaco Rustproof Compound. This Spring 
those parts were bright and free from rust 
as when I finished plowing last Fall and the 
moldboards scoured as soon as they hit the 
ground. No oil or grease previously used 
kept the plow in such good condition.” 
Richard Markle, State College, Pa. 


Left Plow Out All Winter 


“This product is certainly worth every cent 
it costs and more. I have been using it on 
all types of machinery—drills, disks, com- 





bine and mower. It is a sure way to keep off 
rust. I can tell you it is really a pleasure to 
go into the field with a moldboard plow 
and just start plowing without the trouble- 
some worry of getting the moldboard to 
scour. I let my plow stand out all last win- 
ter to test the compound, and when I started 
plowing this spring, it worked perfect. You 
are welcome to use my name because I 
would like to help that much toward get- 
ting farmers acquainted with it.” 

C. W. Crow, Wagoner, Oklahoma 


“I have used Texaco Rustproof Compound 
and find it makes moldboards, disk har- 
rows and disks on drills go to work just 
like new ones only a few minutes after the 
operation is begun.” 

E. H. Forbes, Wake Forest, North Carolina 


Very Economical To Use 
“Texaco Rustproof Compound has no equal, 
we find, for preserving the brightness of 
the sickle guards of mowers, binders and 
combines. It is very economical to use. We 
want to express our appreciation for a prod- 
uct designed for a specific job and which 
does it so well.” 

J. Leo Abart, Agricultural Eng’r, Dow City, 1a. 


“I am located in a rather humid sea coast 
climate that is conducive to rapid oxidation 
and find this material is a valuable protec- 
tion that is low in cost and easily applied.” 

E. C. Kimball, Ventura, California 


and save yourself 
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FIRST DAYS 


S this 1944 harvest season gets in full swing, 

we ought to set as our goals (1) the saving of 

all crops now in the fields to get the highest pos- 

sible quality, (2) to try to organize our work to 

get in oats, wheat, and winter legumes earlier than 

we usually do, and (3) to be looking for short cuts 

everywhere to save labor and increase production 
and returns for 1945. : 

It has been said many times before but we need 

to keep constantly before us the losses of $5 to $20 


jen bale on cotton left in the field and stained, pick- 
e 


d poorly, or ginned wet. If cotton and peanuts 
have been more expensive crops to make this year, 
now’s the time to try to get back some of -those 
added costs by aiming for maximum quality and 
premium prices. 


Wilt Peanuts To meet the serious problem of 
“concealed damage” in Runner 
peanuts, Dr. B. B. Higgins of the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station recommends wilting all vines 24 to 48 
hours before stacking. Don’t stack wet either. 
The trouble can only be detected when the nuts 
are shelled, is then recognized by the rancid flavor 
and the dark discoloration on the inner surfaces of 
the halves. Spanish are seldom injured. They usual- 
ly have lost a large percentage of their leaves be- 
fore digging and the injury seems always to come 
from stacking green very leafy vines such as are 
common with Runners. 


After the initial wilting in the 

sun, every reasonable effort 
should be made to save all possible peanut leaves 
along with the nuts and vines. Even as badly as 
they become discolored and lose their vitamins in 
the stack, K. T. Holley of the Georgia Station has 
found that they still contain a high percentage of 
protein and much calcium and phosphorus. They 
are still more valuable than much of the other 
forage on many farms, he reports. 


Save Leaves 


Stockmen are urged by 
USDA entomologists to 
treat every case of screwworm with Smear 62, a 
remedy which prevented serious losses last year. 
Bear in mind that there must be some injury to the 
animal before the screwworm fly can lay her eggs. 
Apply Smear 62 with a 1-inch pafnt brush, making 
sure to reach all pockets made by the larvae; and 
apply a sécond treatment after 24 to 48 hours. 
Newly born animals are very susceptible to navel 


Beware Screwworm 


By C. W. Anderson 


is Let’s Push Harvesting and Planting 


attack. The cord should be tied off and coated with 
iodine to insure its dropping off promptly. 


Tobacco growers can save 
a lot of labor in preparing 
their plantbeds and almost assure better plants by 
treating beds 90 days before planting time with 1 
pound of cyanamid per square yard. Urea and 
Uramon have also proved successful. J. M. Carr in 
Bul. 38 of Georgia’s Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station reports: 

The number of plants per square yard (of bed) of suitable 
size for transplanting, grown during a normal plant produc- 
tion season, was four times as great on the treatment receiving 
1 pound of cyanamid as on the check. No plants suitable for 
transplanting were produced on the checks during two of the 
three years, weeds having choked out or shaded the plants so 
completely that they were soon destroyed by blue mold. .. . 
Applications of 1 pound of cyanamid per square yard require a 
60- to 90-day period to elapse before it is safe to seed. 


“Tobacco Plant Production” may be obtained by 
writing Mr. Carr at Tifton. 


Treat Tobacco Beds 


For good winter and early 
spring grazing on grass pas- 
tures, Director H. P. Stuckey of the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station is advising— 

1, Where it does well, 25 pounds of crimson clover per acre. 

2. On low, moist fertile land 3 pounds of white clover per 
acre. 

3. On the more hilly, thinner soils, 3 pounds of hop clover 
seed an acre. 

4. For a mixture, the quantities of each clover named above 
broadcast on 3 acres. 

A very good plan, he says, is to first harrow the 
old pasture from 1 to.3 inches deep, stirring up 
enough soil among the sod to make a seedbed. Then 
put on broadcast 500 pounds of 18 per cent super- 
phosphate or equivalent, 100 pounds muriate of 
potash, and a ton of ground limestone to the acre. 
Broadcast the seed either with or before putting on 
the fertilizer and drag with a spike-tooth harrow. 


Sow Pastures 


Over 6,000,000 pounds of blue 
lupine seed was produced in 
South Alabama, South Georgia, and West Florida 
last spring, enough for a large number to try the 
legume who have not plahted it before. See last 
month’s issue for instructions. For those who have 
their own seed, Director J. D. Warner of the North 
Florida Experiment Station suggests up to 100 
Ibs. an acre as best way to avoid seedling diseases. 


More Lupines 
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While improper inflation is hard on any 


tire, it’s disasterous to synthetic tires. Keeping 
the right amount of air in your synthetics 
(too much air is just as bad as too little) is 


one of the most important tire and money 


saving measures you can take*. 


So, to get all the service that’s built into 
your synthetic tires (and there’s a lot if 
you treat them right) check air pressure at 
least once a week, keep load and speed 
down, and let your Seiberling Dealer fix 


small cuts and bruises that can grow into 


big ones:extremely fast. 


* *INSIDE FACTS ABOUT RUBBER 


Under normal loads, moderate speeds and with perfect 
inflation, synthetic truck tires stand up almost as well as 
natural rubber tires. But as load and speed are increased 
—and as inflation varies either above or below proper 
pressure—performance of synthetic truck tires swiftly 
drops to a fraction of pre-war tire performance under 





S WE go to press, the War Food 

Administration is reported as 
planning to interpret, at its face val- 
ue, that section of the OPA Exten- 
sion Act which directs that the 
President “shall take all lawful ac- 
tion to assure that the farm pro- 
ducer” receives not less than parity 
or the highest price of the first nine 
months of 1942, whichever is greater. 


WFA hopes to achieve that goal, 
not only for the so-called basic com- 
modities and those known as the 
“proclaimed” or Steagall commodi- 
ties, but for virtually all agricultural 
products. - 

The WFA decision is a major vic- 
tory for farm organizations. The in- 
terpretation, however, may not be 
worth very much with surplus food 
stocks in prospect unless Congress 
backs it up with ample appropria- 
tions to carry on the support pro- 
grams. 

: As finally. passed 
Congress and by Congress, the 
the Farmer Agricultural Ap- 

propriations Act 
provides $521,781,718 for agriculture 
as compared with $1,027,309,408 
voted last year. The Farm Security 
Administration received $67,500,000 
for rehabilitation loans during the 
current year as compared with $97,. 
500,000 last year. To finance tenant 
purchase loans, $15,000,000 was pro- 
vided as compared with the top an- 
nual figure of $50,000,000 made avail- 
able a year or so ago. The school 
lunch program was continued but 
Federal funds must be matched by 
state or local authorities on a 50-50 
basis. Over $3,000,000 was appropri- 
ated to continue the Gttayule rubber 
experiment. About three-fifths of 
the half billion appropriation was set 
aside for soil building and soil and 
water conservation pra:tice pay- 
ments. Triple A is to continue its 
merchandising of fertHizers, seeds. 
ete. 

The bill carries two riders de- 
signed to ban political activities on 
the part of its 75,000 full-time em- 
ployees and 100,000 Triple-A com. 
mitteemen. One rider requires that 
any agriculture employee be fired 
who is convicted of violating the 
Hatch Act or the anti-lobbying 
statute. The other denies pay to any 
agriculture department employee 
who demands “that a farmer join the 
Triple-A program as a condition of 
draft deferment or for the granting 
of a priority certificate for any 
rationed article or commodity.” 


As soon as the 
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. farmers are sharply reducing hog 
















the disposal of these materials, the 
farmer is likely to be the forgot. 
ten man. It should be reported that 
all major farm organizations are 
working together on such a program. 

In liquidating its surplus rea? es. 
tate, the Government has promised 
to sell in family-sized parcels and to 
purchasers who will cultivate the 
land themselves. An attempt will be 
made (1) to sell at current values 
without undue disruption of the 
market, (2) to give former owners an 
opportunity to repurchase their land, 
and. (3) to avoid sales to speculators. 


The Servicemen’s 
Help for Readjustment Act 
War Veterans provides for the 

guaranty by the 
Federal Government of not to ‘ex. 
ceed 50 per cent of loans to veterans, 
both men and women, for the pur. 
chase of homes, farms, farm equip- 
ment, and business property, pro. 


‘vided the total amount does not 


exceed $2,000. The bill also contains 
provisions as to the financing of pur. 
chases of farms by veterans. 


The livestock and 
Livestock and feed situation # 
Feed Outlook shifting rapiily. 

A few months ago 
it seemed there would be a sear. 
city of feed. The Government then 
called for more feed and less live 
stock. The current prospect is for 
the largest wheat crop in history. 
There will probably be considerable 
wheat for feeding purposes. In ad 
dition, the prospects are good for 4 
large corn crop. At the same time 


and poultry production. WFA ask 

ed for a 1944 hog crop of 95 to 100 . 
million. Now it seems the crop will 
total only 88 million, with the Cen 

tral South leading the reduction 
with a spring pig crop 29 per cent 
smaller than last year. The poultry 
reduction has been in line with WFA 
requests, with 8 to 10 per cent fewer " 
layers next Jan. 1. A shortage of 
eggs next spring would not be sur 
prising. On cattle the situation # 
different. WFA called for a 1944 
decrease of 5% million head, but uv 
less marketings increase there will 
be little if any reduction 





Senator E) D. 
“Cotton Ed” and Smith, leae 
His Successor chairman 0 
the Agricul 


ture Committee of the Senate, went 
down to defeat in the recent § 
Carolina primary. Senator Sm th 
won office in 1908 by reason off 


the same conditions.-The mileage you get from your syn- 
thetic tires depends almost entirely on the care you give them! 
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Surplus Jeeps, European phase of leadership in the South Carolina€ 
Trucks, Etc. the war ends, large ton Association and was familia 
surpluses of war known as “Cotton Ed.” Ear he 
materials will be available. Dis- supported much good legislationom 
posal methods have not been defi in recent years his aggressive an¢ 
nitely decided upon domineering attt 
but in some quarters THE COW tude and violent — 






































it is feared that by prejudices led 
the time the goods S. Omar Barker the charge that amy § 
. j reach the farmer, The cow, of course, 2atslots of progressive leg hee 
Weal Vented TRUC K TIRES prices will be pro- fodder, tion to which Smith ' 
e hibitive. Unless farm And causes most farm folks did not happed # 
. — leaders decide upon some ag rorly ac take a fancy had 
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_ delay and insist On She'll pay you back somehow anywhere in 
having a voice in or udder! | (See pag 
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The Army-Navy “E” proudly flies over all Buick plants. 
UT of the West they have come, 


doom in ‘ke cadless flow of A American 


an army of flying men'in a 
yast armada of planes, bent on a 
mission of liberation. 


Conquered peoples have heard the 


power and wrath. 


It is a futing- thing that one of our 
mightiest weapons in this war armada 


is a bomber amed | tf ie Liberator. . 


drone. of their engines, and coe 

up in new hope. And. it is a prow though sobering : 
task to build the engines from which 

Oppressors have felt the weight of — such planes get their power. 


. ene bombs, and seen inertarie : 








To date, more’ thin 50, 000 of these 

- engines have come from Buick plants, 

s enough to power 12,500 bombers, 

whose battle song of liberation is heard 
ever every American battle tont. 


But we know, hoe at Buick, that our 
task is not to be measured in terms of 
numbers so much as by the way our 
work lives up to thé expectati ns 0 
American fee 


So: fers we are told, they have josed : 

A ee : that work grok 
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BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


And good we intend to keep it il the 
battle song of the berators is heard 
in triumph angen the world, 


BUICK DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Every Sunday Afternoon GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR-NBC Network 
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BETTER THAN ONE A MINUTE: 


Th six months 5000 McCormick-Deering 
dealers repaired more tractors of all makes 
than International Harvester built in the 
three years before the war. 


That’s putting power back on the land at an 
all-time record-breaking clip—one tractor every 
50 seconds! 





* * .- * 


You men on farms know what this service work 
has meant to war food production. When war 
cut farm machine production to almost nothing 
McCormick-Deering dealers lit into repair work 
on the greatest scale in history. The job they are 


doing now is winning a new place for them in the 
forces fighting for food throughout the country. 


More help is now on the way. The government 
has authorized increased production of Farmalls 
and Farmall equipment. Weare building with all 
possible speed. But here’s the thing to remember: 


You’re going to need all the equipment you have 
and all you can get for a long time to come. Keep 
your machines in first-class shape. McCormick- 
Deering dealers will help you. They operate the 
greatest farm equipment service and ia 
repair force in the nation. 


Schedule your work now. 
HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


SERVICE WILL PULL YOU THROUGH! 














@ The aim of Country 
Voices is to give every- 
body, including its own 
editor, a chance to blurt 
out just what they think 
about all sorts of trends 
and troubles affecting 
agriculture and country 
people . . . and this 
month’s outpouring is 
especially vigorous and 
colorful—m uch you'll 
agree with and much 
you won't. But how it 

. all stimulates thinking 
here in free America! 


As Heard by 


First this month, a moving poem 

by a farm mother with a son in 

the Army and a daughter mak- 
ing munitions— 


SONG OF A FARM AT WAR 


We said that with the children grown 

We'd quit our work and take our ease— 
We’ve farmed for nearly thirty years— 

Then we'd have time for flowers and bees! 
‘(Dear Father: do not let me cryl 

His courage: | must keep it high.) 


So my stiff hands will milk again 
We must do this to help our son. 

l can raise chicks and garden, too, 
Until, God willing, victory’s won. 
(Father, protect her in the lonely town, 
Away from home, and spirits down.) 


Tis better to wear than rust away 
And daily work will kill the blues 
And knowing that we are of use 
Will help us when there is no news. 
(0, hear my prayer across the deep 
Before 1 lay me down to sleep.) 
Sally Ann Cooper, Rankin County, Miss. 


1 thought I was just abotit the busiest 
woman anywhere until I read Mrs. Clara 
Sager’s letter. I have a boy 17, one 13, one 
7,.a girl of 11, and a baby boy of 2 
here with me now. My husband works in 
a defense plant. The two oldest boys and I 
made four bales of cotton, 150 bushels corn, 
some hay, and over an acre of truck for home 
use, We killed two nice hogs and a fine beef 
last fall and have four fine shoats and a beef 
yearling for this fall. We like it here and 
would not give up our country life for all 
the many conveniences that we don’t have. 

Mrs. E. V. Box, Blount County, Ala. 


Tam a farmwife, too, and no sluggard; but 
let me in all kindness say to Mrs. Sager-that 
_ God gave us the nightime for rest, and. any- 
one who takes only five-hours sleep is headed 
for trouble in later life. Many a family now 
is helping the mother pay the penalty for 
overwork during those child-bearing, child- 
tearing years. 
Mrs. Edwin Phillips, Tattnall County, Ga. 


We agree that intemperate 
work can kill and maim people 
just as surely as can excessive 
drinking, eating, or anything else. 
g our eight months in the Deep 
however, we learned, as we’ve 
said, the trick of the siesta, of easing 
off to the edge of slumber, of maybe 
just a little over the edge, once or 
twiee during the heat of the waking 
day, It is a great restorative and it 
"t take long, really. 


Birth control again? Well, reading 
sheaf of letters has decided us that 
better seek clinical advice, be- 
into’ a printed discussion 
Ladies, please go easy! We 









RUSSELL LORD 


want to be able to print your letters, 
in part, anyway; and not just sit here 
and read them with our ears ablaze. 
. «+ Let the talk this month, then, be 
principally about a governed agricul- 
ture—now and after the war: 


In our county the ration board allows only 
10 pounds of canning sugar because of boot- 
legging. The air reeks of “stills.” In a 
neighboring county of Tennessee, the board 
allows 20 pounds. Isn’t rationing national, 
not local? = , 

Mrs. H. O. Speck, Madison County, Ala. 


Farmers fret and fume, but still remain 
neglected. With such ridiculous ceilings, do 
you wonder that there is a black market? 

Alice Calvert, Benton County, Ark. 


Now they say we're to have a 39-cent 
ceiling on a tobacco crop that has cost more 
than double to raise over what it cost last 
year. There is no work more grueling than 
harvesting . fluecured tobacco. Ahd God 
knows the price paid labor in the fields and 
sheds is a pittance. Eight- or ten-year-old 
children in the sheds are paid $2 a day. 


* Croppers in the field are paid $3 and $4. 


Flossie Dean Craig, Lowndes County, Ga. 


Back in 1928, before AAA put us farmers 
on relief, not one farm in the county had 
been foreclosed by the Federal Land Bank. 
Now several have been foreclosed and crops 
are rotting in many a field because farmers 
cannot compete with the New Deal. labor 
situation. 

G. M. Rust, Warren County, Tenn. 


Through these AAA termites we as a 
nation are paving the way to dictatorship. 
Must we as babes in swaddling clothes be 
dosed with this and that regardless of how 
we puke and squirm? We have had about 
enough! 

D. B. Phillips, Washington County, Tenn. 


Some folks will stick their heads into any 
trap that is baited with money, 
Mrs. T. N. Smith, Hancock County, Ga. 


6,/ On the other hand: 


Price control since 1933 has developed a 
new era for countryfolk they never enjoyed 
before—greater ease, comfort, and accom- 
plishment. 


Mrs. R. T. M., Jefferson Parish, La. 


AAA has been a godsend. The people 
were lost in a wilderness of despair. Monopo- 
ly, getting all the cream, led them to com- 
pete desperately for the skimmed milk, with 
the land being robbed to exhaustion to carry 
the burden. 

S. S: Dunlap, Union County, N. C. 


They talk about freedom. If freedom 
means 5-cent cotton, 40-cent corn, rundown, 
washed-away farms, undernourished babies, 
tired mothers, hopeless (See page 54) 




















Here is a battery that our 
fighters stake their very lives 
upon. It powers Flashlights, 
Field Telephones, Flame- 
throwers, and many other 
vital war weapons. You 
can't have LEAKPROOFS for 
your flashlights now, but mil- 
lions of our men at the front 
thank you for your sacrifice. 


THE FLASHLIGHT BATTERY THAT ; 


STAYS FRESH FOR YEARS 
secause it’s LEAKPROOF | 


Ray -O-Vac LEAKPROOF is the battery that stays fresh! Its 
patented, sealed-in-steel construction holds the power in. 
Laboratory tests show Ray-O-Vac LEAKPROOFS still alive 
with. power after four years. It's the only battery guar- 
anteed never to cause corrosion damage in your flash- 
light. After Victory, this is the battery you will surely want: _ 


FLASHLIGHTS 
w= 
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RAY-0-VAC COMPANY, MADISON 4, WISCONSIN 
OTWER FACTORIES AT CLINTON, MASS. - LANCASTER, OHIO - SIOUX CITY, IA» FOND. OU LAC, WIS. - MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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=m BLECTRICITY MAKES M 


ONEY FOR THE FARMER * 


‘| built my hay hoist for 25”" 


“With this farm-built hay hoist, I can unload a ton of hay in 10 


minutes,” 


says Leslie Gilman, of Randolph Center, Vermont. 


“Formerly I used a horse as a source of power, but now I can 
hoist a wagon-load of hay in half-the time—at a cost of only one cent 
for electricity.” 

If you are still using a horse or tractor for hoisting hay on your 
farm, it will pay you to read how Mr. Gilman and other farmers have 
saved time and money by building their own hay hoists! 


*Mr. Gilman did not include the cost of his electric motor in this estimate. 


“A TRANSMISSION GEAR from an old car controls the hoisting 
drum,” says Farmer Gilman. “The two-horsepower electric motor 
supplies the power—through a countershaft and suitable belt drives. 
I used second-hand parts throughout in building this hoist.” 


THIS HAY HOIST was built by Russell Carpenter, of Randolph 
Center, Vermont. His son George operates it by shifting into low 
gear and then tightening the drive belt by moving the idler pulley. 
Farmer Carpenter stores 100 tons of hay every summer. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ov. (Dept. PF-94) 
Rural Electrification, 8306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me free bulletin: “FarmM-BuILtT Hay Hoists” 


TN a i eo a a a 


NOR Se bk hee nae suids Chisd Cine wm rik os ae babe ee 


“MY DAUGHTER MARJORIE works the gear shift while I handle the 
hay fork at the wagon. To hoist the load, she shifts to low gear. After 
the load is placed in the mow, she shifts the gears to neutral—and I 
pull the fork back for the next load.” 


cons ruction diagrams 
FREE! for building your own 
HAY HOIST 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE Westinghouse Bulletin: “FarmM-BuILT HAY 
Hoists.” This Bulletin illustrates and describes the construction of 
several different types of time-and-money-saving hay hoists—any 
one of which you can butld in your spare time! 


Whenever you see the WESTINGHOUSE nameplate on electric farm 
motors, farm equipment and household appliances, you can always 
be sure of sturdy construction—economical operation—long, trouble- 
free life. Westinghouse is the name that means everything in electricity. 


Westin nghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomes, Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. 
“Ted Malone,” Monday, Wednesday, Friday 10:15, EWT, Blue Network. 
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The 
EDITORIAL 
VIEWPOINT 


pamacrscreonaueanes | 


By the Way— 


Farm mortgage debt is 
going down so fast that 
on Jan. 1, 1944, the es- 
timated $5,634,772,000 
outstanding was a billion less than the 
debt load on U. S. farms in 1918. It has 
been reduced 13 per cent in the last two 
years. For all that, we rejoice, yea, and 
will continue to rejoice, to borrow the 
words of Paul, as the load lightens even 


On the Right 
Road—Now! 


' more. 


But let us be careful from here on out. 
The inflation, the land boom, the feverish 
two years after 1918 were the years that 
ruined us. Farm mortgage debt jumped 
from 6% billion dollars in 1918 to 10% 
billions in 1923. Remembering that 1944 


may be the 1918 of World War I, we all 


Pe 


MS sa Him, 
ee oy! 


ought to resolve not to get caught again. 


A For years we have opposed 
AMatter the unfair and discrimina: 
of Choice tory taxes on oleomarga- 

rine. We have believed 
in the right of a wholesome product clear- 
ly labeled and made of American prod. 
ucts (much of it from Southern cotton- 


- seed oil) to be sold strictly on its merits 


and the right of a family to eat it with- 
out being penalized if they preferred it 
or if their pocketbook dictated its use 
instead of butter. But why a farm family 
will sell all their milk from their own 
cOws and then buy margarine for the 
family table—why they prefer the mar- 
garine to their own butter—is beyond us. 


Your boy would no doubt 
like to get and frame a 
copy of this month’s cover. 
ns “A Joy Ride in the Old 
West.” See free offer on page 28. In this 
¢onnection, too, he’ll enjoy this little 


- four-line rhyme S. Omar Barker has just 


_ tent us on “The Cowboy”: 


The cowboy is a tough galoot. 
> In case you've never tried it, 


\. The only way to kill one is— 


; Next Month 
‘ and Later 


+ Chop off his head—AND HIDE IT! 


Seldom have we ever 
had a finer lot of let- 
ters than the many we 
have received discuss- 
ing our “10-Point Platform for Farm Life 


and Work.” We regret that government 
_ Paper rationing prevents the publication 


of prize letters this month but you may 


_ @pect some of the finest next month. 


Our campaign to improve Southern 


health conditions will also have further 


_ attention next month. Other features: 


Cover:* Fall Plantings for Flowering Spring 


Shrubs. 

‘ How Can Cotton Meet Today’s Challenge?— 
By Eugene Butler. ‘ 
eeeration Farming Raises Yields—By John 
. er. 

More Macaulay,” a Short Story—By 
f Toemmes. 


A Punch in School Lunch—By Myra Reagan. 
Good Coat for Your Money—By Johnnie Hovey. 
all Markets Prosper, Too—By Elizabeth Cole. 
Main for Georgig’s Livestock—By Frank. P. 
d K. M. Autrey. 
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Cotton Acreage Goes Down— 


HASN’T THE Progressive Farmer been saying 
for years four things— 

(1) That the outlook for cotton is dark and for 
tobacco none too bright— 

(2) That Dixie had better begin finding sub- 
stitute cash-income from livestock, dairying, and 
poultry but that— 

(3) There’s no use trying to make livestock 
pay unless we produce the needed hay, pastures. 
silage, and grain-feeds (or “concentrates” as the 
highbrows say) and— 

(4) That we have got to find cheaper concen. 
trates than corn if we are to make livestock profit. 
able. 

Well, it looks like the everyday, working, horse. 
sense Southern farmer has reached the same four 
conclusions for himself. 

Take first the matter of cotton acreage. It’s the 
lowest in years and years, in some states going back 
almost_to Civil War days. 


But Livestock Goes Up and Up 


BUT WHILE the South’s interest in cotton goes 
down, its interest in livestock goes up. Let’s see 
just how satisfactorily we are moving toward “two. 
armed farming” —or an approximately 50-50 
division of income between crops and livestock, 
between plant production and animal production 

In the 14 Southern states served by The Pro. 
gressive Farmer livestock income was $508,174,000 
higher in 1943 or 33.6 per cent above 1942. Crop 
income also increased but not so fast as livestock 
income. The 1943 crop income was 59.9 per cent 
and livestock 40.1 per cent of the total. Thus live- 
stock income was only 9.9 per cent short of the 
50-50 equal balance. And all classes of livestock 
and poultry showed healthy increases as follows: 

1. Take dairying: Jan. 1, 1944, the South had 11,257,000 
milk cows and heifers kept for milk, or 13.8 per cent more than 


for the 1933-42 ten-year average. 

2. All cattle including dairy animals numbered 24,247,000 
—15.3 per cent more than the ten-year average. 

3. In total gains made, hogs led the whole procession— 


19,848,000 hogs or 43.7 per cent increase. 
4. Also 1944 found the South with 176,249,000 chickens— 


39.1 per cent increase over the ten-year average. 

Josh Billings once said: “I, like a rooster fer 
two things. One is the crow that is in him and the 
other is. his spurrers to back up the crow with.” 
Similarly, what tickles us about the South’s live- 
stock gains is that. it is not only turning to more 
and better livestock but to more and cheaper feeds 
to back the livestock up with. 

Especially notable is the growth in Dixie 
pastures and hay crops and the expansion of oats, 
wheat, and barley acreage to boost grain supplies. 
The official USDA 1944 acreage estimates reveal 
this remarkable fact: 

Southern farmers in 1944° planted 2 -.million 
fewer acres of corn than the average for the. 10 
years 1932-42 . . . but they planted 4 million 
more acres of small grain—wheat, oats, barley, rye 
—and 2% million acres more lespedeza and alfalfa. 


Enroll Your Boy in F.F.A. Now 


ALL IN ALL, it is indeed gratifying to see that 
as cotton acreage goes down in the South, livestock, 
dairying, and poultry go up . . . and that feeds for 
livestock are going up fast (though not yet as fast 


_as they should). 


And this reminds us of something else, Mr. Sub. 
scriber. Why not note carefully what we are say. 
ing to boys on page 22, “Seize This Chance,” and 


‘ 


uw 








Bed 


encourage any high-school son you have to enroll 
in vo-ag courses if you are lucky encugh to have an 
agricultural teacher near you ... and then get this 
son to go into some livestock, dairying, or poultry 
project? The agricultural teacher can help him a 
lot. In fact, as one man who graduated from a 
Southern agricultural college in 1904 said recently, 
“I believe a vo-ag course un¢er a good agricultural 
teacher nowadays will help a boy in his, farming 
about as much as a four-year college course when I 
graduated.” Boys who are to succeed as farmers 
after the war will have many new problems to face, 
and a vo-ag course (with emphasis on livestock and 
feed) may mean the difference between success and 
failure for many a boy. 

Furthermore, the Machine Age and the Elec. 
trical Age have reached the farm. Hence your boy 
will especially need the shop work and the courses 
dealing with farm machinery and electrical equip. 
ment of all kinds, and you will yourself profit by at- 
tending the men’s part-time or evening classes. 


Social Security For Farmers 


THERE IS probably no occupational class in the 
nation that is more in need of old age and survivors 
insurance than farmers. Under this program, which 
is supported by a Federal tax on both the employer 
and the worker, most persons employed as wage 
and salary earners in industry and commerce are 
now covered. In Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 
monthly benefits to 46,580 eligible persons now to- 
tal $687,391 with about $412,000 of this going to 
those over 65. But farmers and farm laborers do 


- not share in it. 


Some folks have taken the attitude: Farmers 
are not taxed by the Federal Government to support 
this program, why should they be concerned? Even 
if farmers paid nothing toward the program, the 
mere fact that agriculture has been left out of a 
national program of low cost old age and survivors 
insurance should be a matter of serious concern to 
agricultural well wishers. As a mattér of fact, 
farmers have paid at least a part of the cost of these 
pensions without getting any of the benefits. 

How does it happen? This way: An industrial 
concern, for example the manufacturer of farm im- 
plements, is taxed by the Federal Government to 
support a trust fund that pays the manufacturer’s 
employee a pension on retirement. This Social Se- 
curity tax on the employers is considered a cost of 
doing business. If it is possible to do so, it is usu- 


- ally added to the price at which the products of the 


company are sold. Under these circumstances when 
a farmer buys a plow, he in effect helps to buy part 
of the old age pension of the man who works for the 
farm implement concern. But when the farmer 
reaches the age of 65, does he receive a Federal old 
age pension? He does not. 

While it is true that the farmer helps to pay the 
cost of old age and survivors insurance, this may be 
offset by an increase in his parity price. As the cost 
of the commodities the farmer buys increases, pari- 
ty for his farm products is also increased. So long 
as he receives a parity price for his crops and 
livestock he is protected. But we all know that for 
long years he did not receive a parity price and the 
time may come again when farm prices and income 
will be far below parity. Moreover, even if the 
farmer contributed nothing toward the cost of the 
program and received none of its benefits, he would 
still be the loser, because nowhere else can he buy 
this sort of insurance at the low cost at which the 
Federal Government is now making it available. 

We shall have more to say about this program 
next month. 











then 





a kink or two in his spine, swung his bare feet 

over the side of his hard canvas cot and sat 
up, scowling down at his left shin resentfully. 
These Pine Island mosquitoes were humdingers. 

A warm land breeze had sprung up during the 
August night, and the invaders, buzzing gleefully, 
had attacked in force. The island’s summer cot 
tages were screened, but the tents of the encamp- 
ment, perched high on the dunes above the 
pounding surf of the Atlantic, stood open to the 
enemy, their sides rolled up a good 18 inches to off. 
set the humidity. 

Through one such rift, pale morning sunlight 
poured in now, bringing Tom’s bony young shanks 
into full view from the concrete seawalk where 
later he was to do sentry-go. And early as it was, 
he’d bet there’d be a bunch of girls hanging around. 
(Shucks, he’d give that bite one rousing good 
scratch, anyway.) ... — 

An outburst of giggles and the spat of wet soles 
on the walk made him flop the curtain down an- 
grily. This camp life was downright embarrassing 
sometimes. To a bashful guy, at any rate. Not that 
Tom didn’t like girls but he was tired of seeing ’em 
around so much. With 20 miles of beautiful 
beach to choose from, why should there always be 
a.raft of ’em haunting this particular spot? City. 
girls mostly, down on vacation from New York or 
Philadelphia. Laughing and shrieking and tear 
ing around, rolling their eyes at the sentries’ tents. 

A raft of ’em around at all hours. But not Tom’s 
quiet little redhead. Not she. She never cam2 
down to the beach until 11 in the morning. And 
then, regular as clockwork, she’d appear—pushing 
a wheeled chair and leaning down occasionally to 
answer some remark of the frail oldish woman 
seated there. Tom was usually patrolling the walk 
then, the bayonet over his shoulder flashing in the 
sun as he turned by the gun emplacement. 


The girl would wrap an extra shawl around 
the invalid, then set the brake on the chair at the 
top of the flight of wooden stairs leading down to 
the beach. After that she’d dash down for a dip 
in the ocean, and later sit on the sand and knit 
awhile on a khaki-colored sweater. 

Once when the redhead had had some difficulty 
in getting the chair wheels out of the sand, Tom had 
stepped over and helped her, and her smile of 
thanks was as demure as the funny, slightly old- 
fashioned bathing suit she wore. But the flick of 
her hazel eyes as she turned to nod good-bye was 
full of mischief. And as honest as a drink of clear. 
cold water. ... 

Two whole weeks had gone by since then. Tom. 
‘fuming at his own agony of shyness, had not yet 
been able to figure out a scheme for learning her 
name... or where, in all those cottages, she lived. 

Down home in the old Fall’s Church neighbor. 
hood in Virginia he’d have managed to meet her 
long before this. Suppose he’d glimpsed her, a new 
girl in\town. That very evening he’d stroll down 
Main Street, picking up Bill’'Harris and Tim Hanni. 
gan on the way. They’d drop into the Elite Drug, 


i OM FITCH, Coast Guard trainee, straightened 


order cokeg.and look around. She’d‘he pretty sure 
to be: with some girl one em knew, 
and it ’t take him two minutes to go over 
and be . “Miss Whoosis, meet the town's 


big three. The tall skinny one with the curly hair 


th. 


z0W-POKE 


She stalked off, chin in air, 
turned. 
she laughed, and ran. 





Seaman Fitch Does His Stern 
Duty in an Unexpected Situation... 
and Is Satisfactorily Rewarded 












“Slow-poke”’, 


By 
RUTH GILBERT COCHRAN 


is Tom Fitch. Don’t tell me you haven’t heard 
how he won the quarter-mile for Falls’ Church 
High last March!” 

And the next evening he’d be treating her there 
at the Elite counter. To a double-dip chocolate 
soda, probably. He’d signal for a coke and watch 
her sip the sweet stuff through the straws. Gosh, 
Virginia seemed a long way off. Funny, too. when 
he thought he’d gotten all over being homesick. . . . 

Suddenly Tom’s reverie was sharply broken. 

“Pardon me, Fitch, but that was a bugle you 
just heard. Not the birdie-wirdies in the trees!” 

The Sarge! That little dream of home vanished 
in a flash as Tom snapped to attention. 

By the time he had paced his allottec strip of 
sidewalk for half an hour this August morning, Tom 
was a thoroughly disappointed and disgruntled 


were far from smart; lingering at that vantage 
point he could see across the island as far as Mig. 
way Walk. It was at a certain corner of Midway 
that the redhaired girl always turned onto the main 
road. But she had not appeared. 

Suppose she had left the island? Tom’s hear 
sank. Well, he’d take one more look. ... 

And there she was! Quite close, and alone. No 
wonder he hadn’t recognized her. She wore one of 
those gathered peasantry skirts and a trim white 
sweater today; a garish gypsy handkerchief egy. 
ered her bright hair. She was stopping now just 
below the row of tents, taking something from her 
knitting bag—and not the olive drab sweater. This 
was small and black and square .. . a camera! 

And the girl was pointing it directly at the 
anti-aircraft gun. The shutter clicked. ... 

“Hey!” Tom yelled. Did she think he would let 
her get away with a thing like that? The anger that 
blinded him as he leaped down from the main 
walk was more for himself than for her. Just be 
cause she had smiled at him, she thought he’d let 
her break a rule posted all over the island: 

This is a fortified area. No cameras permitted 
on the ocean side. 

“T’ll take that camera, Miss,” Tom said, his gray 
eyes grim. . 

The girl took a backward step, the camera held 
defiantly behind her. “Oh, no,” she said. “I haven't 
done anything wrong.” 

“No?” Tom barked. “Just wrong enough to 
look mighty suspicious. Where have you been for 

the last eighteen months? Hasn’t anybody told 
you ,there’s a war on? How many pictures 
have you taken on the beach?” 
“None. This is the first chance I’ve had 
to use my camera,” Her voice shook. “Aunt 
@Edith has been so ill....” The words died 
to a whisper as she placed the camera in Tom’s 
outstretched hand. 
Trainee Fitch tucked the offending object 
in the crook of his left elbow, drew a pad and 


Guard Headquarters,” he growled. “They'll de. 
velop this film. Now let’s have your name and ad. 
dress. And no phonies. They have records, you 
know.” 

“Why, you... you...” her hazel eyes flashed. 
“Nancy Beecham is my name,” she snapped. “And 
I live in Miss Edith Beecham’s cottage, just off 
Midway on Cedar Walk.” She stalked off, chin'in 
air, then turned. 


“Slow-poke!” she laughed, and ran. 


Well, what ...? A sudden suspicion of the 
truth at last made Tom’s heart do handsprings. He 
opened the camera. Yes, it was empty! No film in 
it at all. But she had known that he would think 
there was, and that he’d have to take down her 
name and address. 


She had gumption.... 


“See you later, Nancy Beecham,” Tom chuckled, _ 
as the bright print of her fluttering skirt vanished 
from sight. And his heels, clanking again_on 
sentry-go, echoed briskly: “Nancy Beecham, Cedar 
Walk. ... Nancy Beecham, Cedar Walk!” 


ILLUSTRATION BY GRANVILLE BRUCE 


THE 1944 Christmas mailing period to 

Army men overseas will be from Sept. 
15 to Oct. 15, during which time packages 
\marked “Christmas Parcel” may be sent to 
soldiers optside the continental United 
States without the usual request. Whole- 
hearted cooperation c- the part of the pub- 
lic is urged to insure delivery by Christmas. 


Regulations as to size are the same as 
last year—five pounds in weight, 15 inches 
in length, and 36 inches in length and girth 
combined. Only one package per person per 
week is allowed for the same serviceman. 


All articles must be well wrappe¢ and 


should be tightly packed to avoid loosening 
and possible damage in transportation. Hard 
candies, fruit cakes, chocolate bars should 
be wrapped in waxed paper and enclosed 
in an inner box. Soft candies should not be 
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Your Overseas Christmas Packages 


securely tied with strong twine. Contents . 
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mailed. Perishables, intoxicants, inflamma- 
ble materials (including matches and lighter 
fluids), and poisons are unmailable. 


Addresses must be written plainly and 
should show the grade or rank, full name, 
Army serial number, service organization 
and unit, and the APO number in care of 
the appropriate postmaster. Postage must 
be fully prepaid. Inscriptions such as 
“Please do not open until Christmas,” etc, — 
may be placed on the covering if they do not: 
interfere with the address, or on a card en- _ 
closed in the parcel. Persons sending money 
as a gift should use postal money orders. 


The same regulations govern packages 
for Navy men except that the time for mail- ~ 
ing is not limited to Sept. 15-Oct. 15. The — 
Navy allows packages mailed to personnel — 
any week without a request from the man to 
whom the package is being sent. 
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young trainee. His turns at the gun emplacement § 








pencil from his pocket. “Save all that for Coast 
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‘Such losses are serious. 








ALLYING around the slogan, 

“The South will come into its own 
when its fields are green in winter”, 
Alabama leaders in many fields are 
putting new power into fhe long-time 
drive for more winter crops. Henry 
B. Chase of the State Board of Agri- 
culture writes: 


As a result of “Green Fields in Winter” in 
Madison County, we are producing this year 
more vetch, barley, crimson clover than we can 
possibly use, and the sale of these items will 
bring a lot of money to Madison farmers. Fur- 
thermore, we are producing the biggest wheat 
crop ever grown in this county, and you know 
cattle can live on these winter crops from De- 
cember to March and do the crops good. It 
is simply an endless chain leading to prosperity. 


From State SCS Conservationist O. 
C. Medlock, this bit of winter legume 
news: 

§. C. Kirby, Randolph County, Ala., com- 
bined 956 pounds of smooth vetch seed from 
1.7 acres in mid-June. Several other farmers 


‘ also had seed patches, the interesting thing be- 


ing that the vetch came in as an impurity in 
trial plantings of Caley peas several years ago. 
H. E. Coe, SCS worker in Randolph, is sure 
that liberal use of phosphate contributed great- 
ly to the high yields of vetch seed. 


Pointing out that while 75 per cent 
of the year’s erosion normally occurs 
during the summer growing season, 
Supt. B. H. Hendrickson of the South- 
ern Piedmont Experiment Station, 
Watkinsville, Ga., warns that winter 


‘losses on unprotected moderate to 


steep slopes have run seven to eight 
tons per acre for the last three years. 
The steep 
slopes, he says, ought to be in kudzu, 
sericea, or annual lespedezas afford- 
ing year-round protection; terraces 
plus close-growing summer legume 
fesidues or fall-sowed winter cover 
crops are the. practical answer for 
moderately rolling land. 


Sitting in at the PCA 
Center, meeting of Cherokee 
Ala. County stockholders. The 


: Anniston Association of 
which they are a part has shown these 
gains in a decade: 


Jan. 5, 1934 June 30, 1944 
Loans $1,944 $503.000 
Borrowers 19 1193 
* B Stock $274 $36,000 
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‘ ster’s (Georgia) cooperative sweet 
isto dehydrating plant . . . handled 
mo bushels last winter. 





Loans have increased a third over 
last year and assets were up $134,000. 
M. H. Copeland reported melons as 
doing so well he didn’t know what to do 


. with that much money that time of year. 


... Cherokee has 600 tractors but only 
20 combines and County Agent J. J. 
Young is undertaking to assure more 
locally grown legume seed by getting 
several farmers near a combine-owner 
to plant Willamette vetch or crimson 
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J. D. Warner, at. Quincy. . . . “We’re searching for heavier-yielding 
strains of velvet beans. They’re important winter cattle feed down here.” 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


in a sack for his store, it looked like ~ 


an “Idaho baker” to us. 


L. W. Gray of the Geor- 
gia Power Co., reported 
to us how Dr. Joe L. 
Johnston, the Chamber 


Sylvester, 
Ga. 


of Commerce, and fourteen Worth. 


County farmers who formed the co 
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Houston Jones, Monroe County, Ala. 
for the farm families on his land. 





Pre he a2 & 5 
M. S, Pearson, Monroe County, Ala. 
. - - From this one tree in 1943, 1,204 
pounds of pecans. Spread of 128 feet. 


clover or other legume patch for seed. 
With so few combines, scattered 
patches over the county have made 
harvesting a nearly impossible job. 


Away back last Feb- 
Birmingham, ruary from an out- 
Ala. side source we ob- 

tained a photograph 
of a V-for-Victory Irish potato that 
appeared in our February issue. Re- 
cently, F. M. Bauer brought us one 
that weighed nearly 16 ounces. Found 





. believes in good homes 
Jimmie Bailey lives here. 





operative, started a successful sweet 
potato dehydrating plant last year. A 
thousand bushels of certified seed 
were bought to insure good stock; to- 
bacco barns were converted into cur- 
ing houses for about $20 each; the 
plant began operating on Dec. 8 and 
ran until Feb. 28. A million pounds 
of Irish potatoes were later dehydrat- 
ed on Government contract. The plant 
hopes to operate six months this sea- 
son. Mr. Gray is enthusiastic about 
the possibilities of many more small 
rural industries to process local prod. 
ucts, provide new jobs, and further 
encourage farm diversification. 

From Master Farmer J. R. Miller 
of Worth County this note: “My plan 
for present and future was to get en- 
tirely out of debt. We have done this 
and also purchased another small farm 
adjoining mine. We have also purchas- 
ed several thousand dollars’ worth of 


Bonds. The Lord has been good to us.” ~ 


Caley peas planted at the 
North Florida Experiment 
Station with a grain drill 
last Nov. 20 on disk- 
ed land and followed by a cultipacker 
made heavy growth and a fine seed 
crop. The peas were grown on Nor- 
folk sandy loam, the same soil on 
which so much of the cotton in the 
Southern half of Georgia and Ala- 


Quincy, 
Fla. 





10,000. 5.000, and 2.000 broilers a day.” 














Master Farmer D. L. Horn, Escambia 
County, Ala. ... “The best crop pros- 
pect I’ve had in fifteen years.” Cotton 
had the promise of over a bale per 


‘acre to us, corn 40 to 50 bushels. 


4 


bama is grown. If we can grow the 
Caley pea successfully on these soils. 
it may even outdistance the blue lu 
pine as the leading winter legume. 
So far, of course, we have been sure of 
the Caley pea principally on the soils 
of the Black Belt. 

Vice Director J. D, Warner told us 
that Turkish clover looks better to 
him now than any other clover that 
has been tried at the station. He thinks 
there is going to be a very definite 
place for Coastal Bermuda grass and 
has 14 acres started. Some of the 
runners from spring plantings were 
already eight and ten feet long. Prob- 
ably, he thinks, it will be wise to disk 
the Bermuda every three or four 
years and sow a crop of blue lupine 
or another legume to give it new kick 
and life. Lupines, he says, are going 
to continue to expand in acreage; ev- 
ery seed acre on the station produced 


_enough to plant 10 acres or more this 


fall, even at 100 pounds seeding per 
acre 


Just a few miles-out of 
Frisco City, town I visited one of 
Ala. the farms developed 

and owned by Houston 
Jones of Century, Fla. There were 
five units on it, operated by Jimmie 
Bailey, O. L. Thomaston, T. L. Stin- 
son, Cecil Bailey, and Farish Manning, 
all with painted homes, nice barns 
and other outbuildings, some shrub- 
bery and fruit trees. Four of the five 
had been built around one big grassy 
lawn so that a single ‘windmill sup- 
plied running water for everybody. I 
was told that Mr. Jones is interested 
in anything for farm betterment that 
a progressive operating owner would 
be, that for example if a tenant wants 
kudzu he can get it; that his program 
makes money for himself and the 
families who work with him, that the 
average tenure is eight years or more. 
But woe to a tenant if gates begin to 
sag and buildings go down; he moves. 


I was told that Mr. Jones has 14 or 
15 units, all handled on the same plan. 


At the Southern Farm Bu- 
Auburn, reau Training School, the 
Ala. president of the Elberta 

Community Farm Bureau, 
Baldwin County, told how they. had 
trained six men to help others with 
their farm income tax returns last 
winter. Those needing help came in 
at night after supper, paying $2 for 
the service. It would have cdst $5 to 
$15 to have gone to, any lawyer in 


-their section. There had not been, he 


reported, a single kickback on the re- 
turns prepared. 


County Agent John 
Anderson, Jackson 
County, Ga.: “Three 
. dressing plants in’ 
Gainesville in late spring were killing 


Broiler | 
Business 


~ - ‘ Pog s 
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HEY, POP... LOOK / 

OCR NEW ROOF 
13 SUST UKE 

THAT ONE / 
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FOR LASTING ECONOMY... 
It’s CERTAIN-TEED SHINGLES! 


Their good looks dress up any poultry 
building—but it’s their practical econ- 
omy that makes Certain-teed Shingles 
“tops” on laying houses, range shel- 
ters, brooder houses—and homes! 
Here's why! They're made for extreme- 
weather endurance. Fire-resistant, too! 
Approved by che Fire Underwriters’ 


Laboratory. And, they're easily ap- 
plied on new roofs or right over the 
old ones! 

Inspect Your Winter Defenses Now! 
Your poultry buildings are war equip- 
ment—protect them! For free War- 
time Handbook of new ideas, mail 


the coupon below today! 





Dept. P-4, Certain-teed Products Corp. 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 








FREE! HANDBOOK FOR POULTRYMEN 


Send me your 20- -page Wartime Handbook of Building Materials and ideas, 
in ion on Shingles, Roll Roofing and many other Certain- 
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WHEAT BOOM 
in the Valley 











By L. O. BRACKEEN 
and AUSTIN EZZELL 


IARMERS, flour mill operators, 
and agricultural workers are 
working together to increase wheat 
production for home use, sale, and 
winter grazing in the Tennessee 
Valley area of Alabama. In Morgan 
County production jumped from 15,- 
000 bishels in 1943 to 50,000 bushels 
in 1944. © 
One of the big factors in this new 
program is the Sanford variety 
which produces about 10 bushels per 
acre more in the Tennessee Valley 
than other leading varieties, such 
as the Alabama Blue Stem. This 
rather new variety, developed by the 


Master Farmer Allen Behel drove the tractor .. . acre. . 
and 15-year-old daughter Elmyra did the sacking. 


Georgia Experiment Station, was not 
introduced by accident. 

As a part of a state-wide series of 
small grain tests by Alabama Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Fred 
Stewart, superintendent, Tennessee 
Valley Substation, soon found the 
Sanford variety outyielding other 
leading varieties by about 9 bushels 
per acre. County agents, observing 
these results, started telling their 
farmers about it. H. A: Glade, man- 
ager, Alabama Flour Mill, bought 300 
bushels of Sanford in 1942 and placed 
the seed with good farmers through 
local exchanges and seed dealers to 
be multiplied for planting in 1943. 

Mr. Glade also agreed to exchange 
flour for wheat at the rate of 34 
pounds of flour for each bushel of 
wheat and to buy surplus wheat at 
regular market prices. 

Other mills have joined in the pro- 
gram. Some of the mills will place 
the wheat on deposit and let growers 
get the flour at any time they desire. 

‘Aaron Fleming, Madison County 
Master Farmer, has made it a prac- 
tice for years to place wheat on de- 
posit for flour for all families on his 








D °s flow 





illion and a half bushels of wheat annually. 

























Marvin Wales ..., 
his father’s wheat 
crop looked good. 


farm, getting need- 
ed supplies once 
each month. 


Allen Behel and 
R. O. Kilburn, St. 
Florian community, 
Lauderdale County, 
average over 30 
bushels per acre by 
planting the wheat 
on land . following 
Irish potatoes ferti- 
lized with 1,000 
pounds 4-10-7 per 
The wheat is 
topdressed with the 
equivalent of 200 
pounds nitrate of soda in March. 

R. B. Hurston, Colbert County, 
and C. A. Poole, Morgan, obtain 
heavy winter grazing from their 
wheat and then harvest from 20 to 
25 bushels per acre the following 
spring. They fertilize with 300 
pounds superphosphate at planting 
and 200 pounds nitrate of soda 
around March 1. 

Generally, farmers in this area are 
convinced that wheat is a good crop 
to grow because it (1) requires rela- 
tively little labor, (2) fits into a crop- 
ping system that makes maximum 
use of land and provides protection 
against erosion, (3) is a less hazard- 
ous crop than corn, and (4) has a 
ready local market. 

Tennessee Valley county agents 
are advising their farmers to grow 
either the Sanford or Alabama Blue 
Stem, to plant on good land in Sep- 
tember, to apply phosphate and 
potash at planting time, and ‘to top- 
dress with 200 pounds nitrate of 
soda or equivalent about March 1 

Mill officials are urgipg that seed 
wheat be treated for smut and that 
plantings be on garlic-free land. 
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On every Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water System you’il 
find a tag like this, telling the 
capacity you can expect. 
These capacity figures are 
taken from actual tests 
conducted by an in- 
dependent, unbiased 
testing laboratory. 





















Here's a shallow well, horizontal ejector Home 
Water System that you can buy without a priority 
and install in a hurry. It comes to you as a complete 
package unit, Ready-to-Plug-In. Simply connect it 
to your well and to your piping system, plug the cord 
into an electric outlet, and you've put the system into 


service. 


It’s a “Performance-Proved” system! Tests by an 








unbiased, nationally known laboratory (name on re- 
quest ) prove that it delivers its rated capacity or more. 


And this is important, too. The entire Gnit is of 





Keep Your Cellar Dry! 


This Fairbanks-Morse Cellar Drainer (sump 
pump) is fully automatic... provides de- 
pendable, economical protection against 


exclusive Fairbanks-Morse design. This means that 
should you need service or a replacement part, you'll 


know where to get it. 





seepage. Comes to you complete, Ready-to- The Fairbanks-Morse line of Home Water Systems 
' Plug-In. Powered by a 4-hp., 115-volt F-M includes “Performance-Proved” models for both 
ns Motor. See your county ration board for shallow and deep wells, in a full range of types and 
‘ the necessary certificate of priority. capacities. See your dealer or write Fairbanks, Morse 


& Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, Ill. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


1gines « Hammer Mills «© Windmills e¢ and other Farm Equipment Buy War Bond 


Home Water Systems « 
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@ Army vehicles, like this ambitious jeep, 
are constantly taking chances with tre- 
mendous overloads. 


They get away with it, too... but 
only because they’re-designed to handle 
abnormal loads when conditions make it 
necessary. 


Possibly your tractor can handle oc- 
casional overloads, but consistent over- 
loading causes it to overheat... to bog | 


- 
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down in efficiency ... to wear out more 
quickly. And with you working to keep 
food production up, you’ll want to make 
your tractor last the length of the war, 
at least! 


So, for down-to-earth help in taking 
care of your tractor, send for the Gulf 
Farm Tractor Guide. This manual offers 
a complete discussion of farm tractor 
and machinery ills . . . together with 
first-hand dope on prevention and repair. 


Any farmer asking for this Guide will get one FREE OF 
CHARGE as Gulf’s part in helping to keep War Equipment 


Fit and Fighting for Freedom. For your copy, write Gulf 
Farm Aids, Room 3800, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
Give make and model of tractor you own or operate. 


FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM! 





.A. CHANCE 70 


WHY NOT GIVE ME 


PRODUCE FOR VICTORY 7, 

















Cows can’t be expected to do their best 
if they are constantly annoyed by buzz- 
ing, biting, bloodsucking insects. 
’ Gulf Livestock Spray kills flies, mos- 
quitoes, gnats, and many other insects 
by contact. It also repels many stable’ 
flies, horn flies, mosquitoes, and buffalo 
gnats. Thus, Gulf Livestock Spray helps 
keep your\cows quiet at milking time, 


needed relief from insect annoyance when 
your cows are out in pasture. This all 
adds up to a simple, economical way to 
avoid loss of much milk production in 
“fly time hb 

Try Gulf Livestock Spray on your 
herd. It’s readily available at feed stores, 
milk companies, and Gulf stations. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed or your money back! 
Follow simple directions on container, 


\ . 
GASOLINE POWERS THE AITACK ... DON’T WASTE A DROP 
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"Mr. and Mrs. Usry ... high-quality milk would pay for it. 
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The Usrys Met the Call- 


By FRANK W. FITCH, Dairyman, Georgia Extension Service 


R. and Mrs. M. P. Usry, owners 

of a 120-acre McDuffie County 
farm, are a fine example of the way 
Georgia farm families are meeting 
wartime needs for dairy products 
and other essential foods. They have 
adapted their farm to fit unusual 
conditions. 

The Usry farm, like thousands of 
others, was devoted largely to row 
crops requiring a large amount of 
man and mule labor. The income 
was not too good, and the farm was 
not getting any richer. 

About five years ago, four or five 
cows were added to the farm and 
with Mrs. Usry looking after the 
milk in the house, they began to sell 
cream to a creamery for butter mak- 
ing. The skimmilk was used mostly 
to feed veal calves, the poultry flock, 
and hogs. 

With the war came an urgent cry 
for more milk from Camp Gordon, 
Augusta, where thousands of troops 
were training. This market seemed 
to offer a chance to increase the in- 
come from the dairy cows, so County 
Agent John McMullan and the Usrys 
talked things over and did a little 
figuring on the sale of fluid mifk. 

Though they did not have a barn 
or equipment that would meet the 
rigid sanitary requirements of Uncle 
Sam’s inspection, they decided the 
extra price which the high-quality 
milk would bring would pay for the 
entire cost of a small approved barn 
and equipment within two years. 
They chose a five-stall barn and milk 
room plan recommended by the ex- 


tension service. Mr. Usry, being 
skilled in concrete work, did that 
part of the job, and the rest of the 
building was made of wood. Running 
water was piped in and a water. 
heating system and refrigerator in- 
stalled. Four more cows were added 
to the herd, making nine in all. The 
cleanliness and quality of the milk 
are constantly watched. 

- As more of the farm was devoted 
to growing feed crops, and-less to 
cotton and other row crops, Mr. Usry 
was able to meet the labor shortage, 
Grazing and hay crops save labor and 
this year only two men are employed 
where seven once worked. 

The feed program calls for increas. 
ing and improving the permanent 
pasture by seeding and fertilization 
and the use of grazing and roughage 
crops that the cows can harvest. 


The Usrys have two children in 
school who help morning and night 
with the cows and chickens, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Usry do the barn work. 

A flock of 180 laying hens averages 
70 dozen ‘eggs a week and three 
brood sows produce enough meat 
for the farm needs and about 20 No. 
1 hogs for sale each year. Home. 
grown feed—small grains, lespedeza, 

. Soybeans, velvet beans in corn and 
other roughage crops — now are 
found on most of the farm. 

The farm income is now several 
times greater, the farm is getting 


more productive, and the whole set- . 


up makes for a more satisfactory 
farm life, according to the Usrys. 


Prepare for Pastures Before Winter 


By J. E. LEGER, County Agent, Irwin County, Ga. 


LAST fall I visited a number of 
farmers and discussed perma- 
nent pastures. Many of these plan- 
ned to establish a pasture during 
the winter. With winter came the 
heavy rains. The land was then too 
wet and when spring came they were 
too busy. Those who put off prepar- 
ing the land in the fall after crops 
are harvested will usually find ex- 
cuses for not establishing a pasture 
in winter and spring. Many Irwin 
County farmers, however, did pre- 
pare their land when there was time 
and when the land was dry. They 
established their pastures and are 
now reaping results. Nice fat cattle, 
plenty of milk and butter are some 
of the results of improved pastures. 
The time _.to prepare land for pas- 
tures is during the summer or fall 
either before or after harvest season. 
The land should be cleared of all 
bushes, briers, and other undesir- 
able growth. If the land is inclined 
to be wet, it should be drained. This 
can easily be done with a wide slop- 
ing ditch which can largely be made 
with a plow. Very often it will re- 
quire three ditches to drain thor- 





oughly a piece of low land, one 
through or near the center and one 
on either side. These side ditches 
will catch the run-off water from the 
fields and drain off the seepage. 

After the land has been cleared 
and ditched, it should be prepared 
by thorough disking or plowing. A 
disk tiller is a splendid tool for this. 
After that, the land may be left un 
til seeding time. 


Coming Events i 


Alabama feeder calf sales, Epes, Sept. 25; 
Demopolis, Sept. 26; Selma, Sept. 27; Mont 
gomery, Sept. 28; Union Springs, Sept. 29. 

National Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 8-14. 

National Future Farmers of America Con 
vention, Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 9, 10, 11. 

National Polled Hereford Show, Atlanta 
Ga., Oct. 18-21. 

National Election, Nov. 7. 

78th Annual Session National Grange 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Nov. 15-23. 

Southeastern Polled Hereford 
Association’s sale, Moultrie, Ga., Nov. 16. 

Annual Meeting American Farm 


11-15. 
Full moon, Sept. 2; new, Sept. 17. 












Federation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Deo. . 
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To Keep the Farm 
Trucks Running 


By R. G. HUDSON 


ek eiD your farm truck may not 
last for the duration? It proba- 
bly will have to. Few new farm 
trucks will be available this year, 
and perhaps only a few next year. 
Carelessness, neglect, and abuse 
are the chief 
reasons Why 
trucks do not 
last as long as 
they should. If 
motor trucks are 
left exposed to 
all kinds of 
weather and 
jerked around 
by careless driv- When did you last 
ing over bad lybricate your 
roads, then rela- truck? 
tively short 
truck life can be expected. Abuse 
trucks and they will wear out quick- 
ly, but handle them properly and 
carefully, and they will enjoy long 
life and give you satisfactory service. 


Progressive farmers know that if 





_ they have to keep the old trucks roll- 


ing, they can do it. Here is a con- 
servation program drafted by truck 
engineers that will help you get ev- 
ery possible mile out of your truck, 
regardless of make. 

First of all, adopt a policy of care- 


.ful, intelligent driving. Avoid over- 


loading. Don’t start or stop sudden- 
ly. Don’t drive fast over rough 
ground. Don’t speed. 

Then adopt a system of periodic 
inspections and check-ups. Here’s a 
suggested program: 

Every day you drive your truck, 
check the water level in the radia- 
tor, the. oil, and the tires. Add oil 
and water if needed. Keep tires in- 
flated to the recommended pressure. 

Weekly, biweekly, or monthly, 
depending on how much you use 
your truck, do 
these things: 
Inspect cooling 
system for leaks. 
See that fan belt 
is tight. Inspect 
oil dipstick to 
see if filter car- 
tridge should be 
replaced. Clean 
fuel pump sedi- 
ment bowl if 
necessary. Clean 
carburetor air cleaner if necessary. 

Check water level ‘in battery. 
Check horn, windshield wiper, head 
and tail lights. Check battery termi- 
nals. Check clutch pedai for one 
inch free clearance. Inspect tires 
for cuts and bruises. Retread before 
tires are smooth. 

Have the motor inspected regular- 
ly by a competent mechanic for loose 
bearings, worn valves, or loose tap- 
pets, worn distributor points, faulty 
plugs, and worn generator brushes. 

Lubricate and change oil as recom- 
mended by the truck manufacturer. 
While truck is on the hoist, check 
the brakes; also check chassis and 
steering gear for loose ruts or bolts. 

Keep the truck body in repair. 
Keep it painted. Straighten dents in 
sheet metal parts before they break. 
Remember, rust ruins. metal. 

A definite, sound, and constructive 





freely. 


‘Program of this character will help 


you keep your truck rolling. The 


important thing is to set up a pro- 


and then to follow it faith- 
. Your truck is only one of 1,- 
farm trucks -which must be 
in operation and in tiptop con- 
on to avoid a serious food produc- 
bottleneck on many of our farms. 
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coo ALWAYS READY AT “REVEILLE”...NEVER TIRED AT “TAPS” 


TO HELP YOU GROW MORE IN ’44 


H™: a pair of real thoroughbreds— 
sturdy, strong, untiring—with plenty 
of power to spare—always eager to go— 
from dawn to dusk, and after. 


‘Take the Oliver Row Crop 70 : : : with 
its smooth, flexible 6-cylinder power that 
gives consistent, high-speed operation on 
every tractor job. Whether it’s 2- or 3-plow 
work, whether it’s planting, cultivating, 
harvesting . . . whether it’s feed grinding 
and other belt and power take-off work— 
you'll find the Oliver 70 has a world of 
power for normal loads and plenty of re- 
serve when the going gets tough. 


In addition to modern sturdy design that 
pares upkeep and repair costs to the bone, 
the Oliver 70 has the famous Oliver variable 
speed “Fuel Miser” governor—a real fuel 
saver. Easy-to-operate “finger-tip” control 
levers. ..a comfortable, springy back-eas- 
ing seat... finger-tip steering and mounted 
tools are features that make a hit with the 





man who must spend longer days in his field. 


On the Oliver 60 you’ll find most of these 
same features. Most folks say it’s “the big- 
gest little tractor ever built” with its 1-2 
plow power and its 4-cylinder high com- 
pression Power Master engine. It, too, has 
the “Fuel Miser” governor—Row-Vue de- 
sign—high clearance—comfortable seat— 
“finger-tip” controls—full line of mounted 
tools. You'll find the Oliver 60 a combi- 
nation of power, pep, beauty, comfort and 
all-around usefulness, whether your farm 
be large or small. 

Your Oliver dealer will have more Oliver 
60’s and Oliver 70’s this year. But at that, 
there won’t be enough to go around. To 
help you grow more in '44, we'd advise you 
to see your Oliver Dealer mighty soon. 

Better order repair and replacement parts 
for all your Oliver tools at the same time so 
you can get into the fields earlier this year. 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Disc, Spring Tooth and 
Spike Tooth Harrows— 








STURDY—THE OTHER WORDS 
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Raydex Equipped 2 and 3 
Bottom Plow.Masters 
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Dear Young Southerners: 


There it goes ... the old school 
bell, and “soldiers of the soil” must 
again become “soldiers in school.” 
That’s right—studying hard and get- 
ting the most out of your education is 
protecting your future and the future 
of America just as our boys are out 
fighting to protect it now. Ask any 
soldier, sailor, or marine. They know 
its importance. . . . Speaking of serv- 
icemen, don’t forget, Sept. 15 to Oct. 
15 is time for mailing packages mark- 
ed “Christmas Parcel” overseas with- 
out a “G.I.” request. Weight and 
size restrictions are same as last year— 
5 pounds, 15 inches in length, and 36 
inches in length and girth combined. 
One package 
per man per 
week from 
the same per- 
son is allow- 
ed.... We 
bet you boys, 
especially, 
like our cov- 
er this month. 
To know how t6 get a copy for fram- 
ing, see page 28 this issue... .. And be 
sure to tell Mother and Dad to read 

’ Dr. Poe’s page this month, too. 
Sincerely yours, 


Launches @ ¥. 


Newest Contest 


Rural electrification is fast prov- 
ing its worth among farm folks. 
“How Rural Electrification Has 
Helped Us” is our contest for Sep- 
tember. Entries must be sent to 
Young Southerners, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., by Sept. 
20. Prizes will be $5 in War Stamps 
for the best, and $2.50 in War Stamps 
for the second best. 









Drawing Lesson 5—Lettering 


































When talking to a friend you usu- 
ally raise your voice to emphasize 
certain words. Do the same by mak- 
ing the words you wish to emphasize, 
larger, capitals, or italic, as in Fig. 6 
FOOD AND WIN stand out. 

When making a school poster or 
any other lettering job, always leave 
lots of space for margin as shown 
by Fig. 6. Pencil in your assignment 
first. Five dollars in War Stamps 
will be awarded for the best lettering 
of the following statement: Work 
More, Pray More, Buy More War 
Bonds. Get your entry in by Sept. 
20. Nationally‘-known cartoonist H. H. 
Harper, a former farm boy, will give 
you pointers next month. 

T. W. Godwin, Art Editor. 
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Tent Caterpillar 


Grandpa Baker gen‘ly lift- 
ed the loose bark of the tree 
and carefully removed the 
cocoon it sheltered. 


NIiouvw 








PILL Viet bop , 


Usa! 


PARC 











“What kind is it, Grandpa?” 























By studying and practicing the in- 
structions below, you should be able 
to do a creditable job of lettering. 


Correct spacing means more than 
pretty letters. Fig. 1, shows how 
spacing improves. A, C, E, F, G, J, 
K, L, O, P,Q, S, T, V, W, X, and Y 
very seldom need spacing because 
they are open letters. Where two 
upright letters fall together, spacing 
is needed as shown by Fig. 1. Al- 
ways make C, G, O, and Q a fraction 
taller than other letters as shown 
by Fig. 2. Make your up strokes 
light and down strokes heavy as 
shown by Fig. 3. This does not apply 
to one-weight letters like Fig. 4. 
Slanted letters are called italic. Keep 
them at a uniform slant like Fig. 5. 







Prize Perspective Drawing by Hal Siler. 
Chatham County, N. C. 
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asked his grandson, Tommy. 

“It’s the cqcoon of a tent caterpillar, 
one of our worst orchard pests. Asa 
boy I discovered that they liked my 
wild cherry tree in the garden.” 

“How old is this cocoon, sir?” 

“I’d say only a few weeks. The eggs 
were deposited by the female moth in 
midsummer and the little caterpillars 
began forming shortly. Then—” 

“Do they hatch right away?” 

“No, not until next spring, along 
about the time of the bursting of the 
leaf buds. They 
then build a 
tent in a small 
limb crotch. 
They often 
strip the foli- 
age if left 
alone, They 
are grown in 
six or seven 
weeks at which time they become rest- 
less. It is then they begin looking for 
a place to make their own cocoons and 
the cycle goes on from year to year. 

“This cocoon is pretty thin, sir.” 

“That’s right but it’s made to order 
to give protection from rain and cold 
weather. Looks like white silk but 
is tough and not easily broken apart. 

“If-man did as good a job according 
to his size and intelligence, wouldn’t 
it be something, sir?” 





Caterpillar Cocoons 







































“Don’t know that I’ve ever made 
such a comparison, Tommy, but nature 
offers many examples of ingenuity and 
good workmanship.” H. O. Coffey. 

Editor’s Note.—Next month the two “cro- 
nies” will continue their discussion about the 
tent caterpillar. , 


Hay Curing Rack 


Hay stacked a few hours after cut- 
ting on a simple hay curing rack such 
as the one pictured will be increased 
in value. as 








Short inside frame Long outside frame 


Small poles or spare pieces of lum- 
ber and eight 10d nails or 2%” car- 
riage bolts are needed. Nail or bolt 
each section as pictured. The long 
section is bolted 3 inches from the top 
and the short section is bolted togeth- 
er 12 inches from the top. The lower 
dimensions are the same for both 
frames. In assembling, the short sec- 
tion is folded about half way, slipped 
inside of the long section at a 90-de- 
gree angle, then both sections are 
spread full width. 


Dere Teecher—— 


If you want all kinds of good help with 
school games, plays, good manners, parties, 
programs, building, etc., order The Commu- 
nity Handbook for 25 cents, or 10 for $2 post- 


Ray OO 


THESE leaflets should answer 
problems when planning com- 
munity or home parties, plays, and 
games. 

D An Off-to-School Party 
O An Indian Party 

O Halloween Jamboree 

O Halloween Party 

O) Farming as a Career 

() Games for All Occasions 

Plays are 10 cents each, leaflets 3 cents 
each. Send your order, with name and 
address plainly printed, to Young Southern- 


ers Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
Box 2581, Birmingham 2, Ala. 














paid, from The Progressive Farmer, at office 
nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, 
or Raleigh, 


Krazy Kwiz 


1. When is a wall like a fish? 

2. What is made longer by cutting it at 
both ends? ; 

3. What is it nobody wants yet nobody 
wants to lose? 

4. Why is life the greatest riddle? 


Answers 


"yey 3e dn yt Dard asus [Te OMA “ph “pray 
“PPV Ce PUP VC PI ea 
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VICTORY FARMERS 


Against Hitler 


Gwen and Tulone 
Posey. Lee County, 
Miss., are a_ broth- 
er-sister combina- 
tion whose work 
is bringing Hitler’s 
defeat nearer. They 
are both 4-H’ers. 
Gwen is eleven and 
her most important 
projects are garden- 
ing, poultry, and 
livestock. She has 
three cows. Tulone 
is fourteen and his 
projects are cotton, 
corn, poultry, and 
livestock. He has three cows and one 
calf. With money they earned from 
their projects, they have bought $125 
each in War Bonds and are working 
toward another Bond. 


Tulone 


Likes Farm Life 


Ben McGough, 
Jr., Pike County, 
Ark., is twelve and 
likes his farm work 
very much. A 4H 
member, he is doing 
all he can to help 
win the war. He has 
three War Bonds, two he bought 
with the sale of one of his cows and 
the other he bought by picking and 
selling strawberries. He plans tc buy 
more Bonds to help him through col 
legé some day. He helps raise feed for 
the two cows he has now and he helps 
with plowing, -hoeing, raking, shock- 
ing, and hauling in hay. ‘ 


Thinks 4-H Helps 


Ga., writes Mildred 
Nicholson: “I am 
twelve and raise a 
Victory Garden and 
help can fruit and 

3 vegetables as my 
oe way of helping wit 
the war. I belong to the 4-H club and 





think it very helpful. I have sewed — 


for style reviews, have raised 


a calf 
for the county fair, and helped with — 


other farm work.” 


Poultry Raiser — 


“I’m ten years old 
and working for Vic- 
tory, too.” So writes 
Ross Sumner, 
Coosa County, Ala. 
He likes poultry and 
says, “I’m -raising 
fryer chickens. Dad- 
dy bought the feed which I am (0 
pay for when I sell them. I am going 





to try to buy a War Bond with each 100 


chickens I sell. I am also raisi0® 


rabbits for food and I help feed hogs 


work in the garden, and pick 
for canning.” 











From Floyd County, . 
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TORY IS OUR BUSINESS 


Meeting of the Board of Directors 


What is the price of wheat, or hogs, or eggs, or 
beef, or cotton? What are the prospects of a 
good crop? How and when is that certain job to 
be done that must be done as soon as possible? 
What is the help situation? 


Yes, there are many things to talk over when 
the farm family gets together. For farming is a 
real business—so like a manufacturing business, 
for example, where prices, production, “hows” 
and “whens,” manpower, wages and all such 
problems are also the chief concern of those who 
must run that business—and make it pay. 


As a matter of fact, farming is America’s first 
and most fundamental business. Other business 


men know that. And they know that, like their 
own businesses, farming calls for “‘get up and 
go,” coupled with brains, ability and willingness 
to work. When you get right down to it, the 
farmer’s job and the manufacturer’s are much 
alike—with much in common. 


That’s probably why they have always 
stood for the American prin-~ ; 
ciple that encourages and { "=" san 
rewards perseverance, ambition, pel! 
ability and hard work. 





Farming is founded on that. Te yteT 
: “eng P pegs RFIGHTS? 
So is manufacturing. So is for freedom 
America. 




















Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 


GMC TRUCK 


GENERAL MOTORS 


| CHEVROLET . PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - FISHER BODY 


FRIGIDAIRE 
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similar in purpose to the “Five Star 


ful operation in the South. 


handsome profit. 


cessful farm programs all over the South. 




















TRACTOR DIVISION * MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. 


The success of C. W. Bailey and his fine “Four Pillars of 
Agriculture” program has brought hope and inspiration to 
Southern farmers far beyond the boundaries of Montgomery 
County, Tennessee, where the plan had its inception. It is 


Family Farming” pro- 


gram, long advocated by Allis-Chalmers, and now in success- 


The best measure of the value of any plan is its success in 
actual practice. A shining example of the value of the “Four 
Pillars” plan is P. A. Meriwether, of Bailey’s home town, 
Clarksville, Tennessee ... particularly his success with pas- 
tures and livestock — grade cattle and sheep. 

Meriwether harvests — not one — but two seed crops a year from 
the same pasture land . . . with his Allis-Chalmers All-Crop Har- 
vester. Fuzzy cheat, the first seed crop harvested, is seeded in a mix- 
ture with lespedeza, which ripens about two months later. This 
unusual combination forms the basis for a luxuriant supply of feed. 

Pastures are rotated and cattle are removed several weeks in ad- 
vance from fields to be harvested for seed. Thus he obtains from 
the same land a combination of seed and feed that returns him a 


Good equipment is playing an incooasingly important part in suc- 


our Allis-Chalmers dealer 


will be glad to discuss your equipment problems with you at any time. 


R 
“EGumes 


: * 
ALLIS:‘CHALMERS Beal 
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H S TOBACCOS 


«that Faye Smith, 17-year- 





Sit BES: 


New officers of the Georgia Inter-Collegiate 4-H Club Council elected at the 


seventh annual conference held recently at the University of Georgia are, left 
to right: Estelle Foster, Alamo, Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College, vice 
president; Fern Schantz, Griffin, University of Georgia, secretary; Gene 
Ragen, Albany, University of Georgia, boy’s vice president; Carole Jones, 
Hahira, University of Georgia, president; Raymond Gornto, Adel, Abraham 
Baldwin, treasurer; Eva May Jones, Hahira, Abraham Baldwin, reporter. 
Elizabeth Gordon, Grayson, West Georgia College, was selected parliamen- 


tarian, but is not showy in the picture. 


L-H Club 


New 


NEW assistant 4-H 

club leader will be 
working with Georgia 
4-H’ers now. She is Miss 
Kathleen Weldon and she 
will assist W. A. Sutton, 
state 4-H club leader, in 
carrying the 4-H program 
to farm boys and girls. 


B ILLY Chapman, 
12-year-old 
Chattooga County 
Georgia 4-H club 
member, is a young 
livestock farmer 
who is setting an 
example for other 
4H members to 
follow in producing good calves in 
his section. 
For many months now he has been 
working with his. cattle and he has 
had the Grand Champion ribbon for 








Leader 


A graduate of Abraham 
Baldwin Agricultural Col- 
lege at Tifton and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, she 
has been serving as home 
demonstration agent in 
Paulding County for the 
past two years, doing 
“outstanding” 4H work. 


two years in succession as proof of 
-his success. The honor this year 
came to him in the early part of the 
year when he won the ribbon, a $50 
War Bond, and $20 in premiums at 
a fat cattle show. He had already 
won $10 on the calf at the county 
fair. Counting his awards and the 
total received for the calf, after costs 
were deducted he had a $246.80 profit. 

“Chattooga County needs more 
livestock farmers producing calves 
of this kind,” his county agent, O. P. 
Dawson, says. 


Outstanding Florida 4-H Girl 


PERHAPS nothing could 
be more typical of 4-H 
club work than the fact 


old club girl of Madison 
County, Fla., left her work 
in the tobacco field for a 
day to participate in the 
dedication ceremonies for 
the Liberty Ship William 
L. Watson, which had been 
named in tribute to the 
fine work of Florida 4-H 
club members during 1943. 
The ship was launched at 
Panama City July 12 after 
having been dedicated in 
special ceremonies at 
Camp Timpoochee, just 65 
miles away. Because of her out- 
standing record, Faye was chosen to 
represent all Florida 4-H club girls 
at the exercises, and to attend, it 
was necessary that she take a day off 
from tobacco harvest. 

Now president of the Madison 
County 4-H Girls’ Club Council, this 
energetic rural youngster has an 
outstanding record behind her. She 
is also president of the Macedonia 
Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Club, which she 


: 





Faye Smith, in her 4-H club uniform, with Lt. 
D. R. Matthews, former 4-H camp director, at 
dedication ceremonies for the Liberty ship. 








oe 


and her brother helped organize and 
which her home demonstration 
agent says is one of the most active 
clubs in the county. She has sé 
also as reporter, secretary, and song 
leader of this club. 

In the seven years she has been 
enrolled in 4-H, Faye has completed 
35 projects in and around her owl 





home including gardening, canning, | 


poultry raising, health, food prepa, 
ration, and sewing. J. F. Coop 
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LETTER CORNER 


A letter from a loved one can bring 
an expression of interest such as 
hers. Think what one means to the 


boys over there! 


($5 Prize Letter) 


@1I LOVE to make bare 
ts into “spots of beauty” 
by building rock gardens. 
There were several places in 
our yard, especially around 
the kitchen porch where we 
walked and threw out water, 
which I dug up, added. rich 
dirt, planted flower seed, and 
then bordered the beds with 
small rocks and made tiny gravel 
paths. Everyone agrees that they 
are much prettier now. 
Vergie E. Gillespie, 
Greenbrier County, W. Va. 


($2.50 Prize) 


@ READING IS very interesting 
hobby of mine. I like it because it 
takes me to foreign lands, far and 
near. Books are like. a beautiful 
garden. You don’t forget a beauti- 


ful garden soon and when you read a ° 


good book, you don’t forget it soon 
either. I am buying some books of 
my own. Bert Barns, 

Donley County, Tex. 


@ IAM twelve, in the seventh grade, 
and a 4-H member. I live on a 200- 
acre farm and help in the field and 
garden. We have an orchard, too. 
Two of my brothers are in the serv- 
ice... . Ruby Erexson, 

Durham County, N. C. 


@1I AM a farm girl and go to a 
country school which I enjoy attend- 





I am a 4-H’er and 


ing very much. 

have won several prizes. I have three 

uncles in the service so I’m buying 

War Stamps and doing all I can to 
bring them home soon. 

Celena Ann Malone, 

Trigg County, Ky. 


@ I AM ten years old and I have 
two brothers, eight and twelve. We 
live with our grandmother on the 
farm. When my uncle went into the 
service we tried to keep our chins 
up and carry on the home work: We 
have raised pigs, chickens, made a 
garden, and cared for our small or- 
chard and vineyard. 

Charles Lindell Kerley, 

Randolph County, Ark. 


@ I AM thirteen and live on a 
farm. I help Mother cook, clean 
house, wash and iron, and help feed 
a flock of about 500 White Leghorn 
chickens. I also milk two cows, feed 
my pig, and help with other farm 
work. Elnor Ruth McGill, 

Jones County, Miss. 





MOVIES 
to See 


1944. has been a year 

of notable birth- 
days in the movie world. 
The motion picture indus- 
tty itself now celebrates 
its fiftieth year... . Shirley 
Temple has appeared as 


joney has grown up and 
@ne into the Army... . 
and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
has just celebrated its twentieth 


‘ @iNiversary, recalling memories of 


some of its most famous productions 
th as “The Big Parade,” “Ben Hur,” 
d Hotel,” “Mutiny on the 
ty,” “The Good Earth,” “Good- 
Mr. Chips,” “David Copperfield,” 
Miniver,” and “Random Har- 
Its current offerings include 
‘The White Cliffs of Dover,” “Amer- 
” and “Dragon Seed.”—And now 
for September recommendations— 







’ ® Home in Indiana—A charming story 


a farm life filmed in color. (Family.) 


* Dragon Seed—Guerrilla- warfare in 


China. Katharine Hepburn, Turhan Bey. 
(Over 16.) 


* Canterville Ghost—The gay tale of a 
and a little girl he couldn’t scare. 


‘aries Laughton, Robert Young, Margaret 


OBrien. (Family.) 
Arsenic and Old Lace—Comedy 
ta wacky family with one sane me-n- 
wary Grant, Priscilla Lane. (Over 16.) 


l Lively— Ups and downs 2 a poor 





Walter Brennan and Charlotte Greenwood in 


“Home in Indiana.” 


playwright with a good voice. Frank Sinatra, 
Gloria De Haven. (Family.) 

* Casanova Brown— Lively story of a 
man who kidnaps his own son. Gary Coop- 
er, Teresa Wright. (Over 16.) 

* The Great Moment—Biography of 
the doctor who discovered anesthesia. Good 
humor. Joel McCrea, Betty Field. (Over 16.) 


* Hail the Conquering Hero— Troubles 
of a 4-F who pretends to be a Marine. Eddie 
Bracken. (Over 16.) 


* I Love a Soldier— A lady welder with 
a wartime problem. Paulette Goddard, Son- 
ny Tufts. (Over 16.) 


* Also Rec ded— Family: Ameri- 
can Romance, Bathing Beauty, Blonde Trou- 
ble, Broadway Rhythm, Follow the Boys, 
Going My Way, Keys of the Kingdom, Kis- 
met, Road to Utopia, Seven. Days Ashore, 
Show Business, Since You Went Away, Song 
of Bernadette, Song of the Open Road, Story 
of Dr. Wassell, Up in Atms. Over 16; Eve 
of St. Mark, Gaslight, Hitler Gang, Mr, 
Skefington, Mr. Winkle Goes to. War, Sum- 
mer -Storm, - Tender Comrade; Uncertain 
Glory, ‘White Cliffs of Dover. 
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Something Spedal happens when you 
"sound your Z for 


PERN ZOIL | 


F 
farm ma- * 





When listless, work-weary : 
chines perk up again... when wo 
age veterans run as though they 
last forever . . . when newer oe 
pile up work hours, without trouble 
or repairs—it’s a pretty good ae 
the . owners anand something 
ial” in motor ous. 
wer ar Pennsylvania oil especially 


refined to resist sludge, varnish and 


‘ag of trouble-free engine 
other enemies Pikes 


erformance. To try it yours 
vith in at the yellow oval sign, ask 


for Pennzoil—and sound your Z so i 
‘there'll be no mistake. y 





Better dealers from 
toast to coast 
‘display this sign 


PENNZOIL FARM OILS 
AND LUBRICANTS 


Pennzoil Motor Oil - B. T. &T. Oil - Gear Lubricants 
Tractor Chassis Lubricants + Pennzoil Diesel Oils 


*Registered Trode-Mork Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Ass'n, Permit No. 2 





ee See eee ee ee ee ee, 2 ee, ee a ee, ee ee 
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A date with the"Doctor” 


Sure...she has a date with 
the Doctor of Motors, her auto- 
mobile mechanic. Because 
she’s the keeper of the family 
car now that her husband is 
putting all his time into help- 
ing win the war. 


- And she knows the Doctor of 
Motors is a gdod man to trust 
-.. that a regular, careful 
checkup by him—oncea month 
—heads off car trouble. 


In every town, city and ham- 
let, there is a reliable Doctor of 
Motors. He’s the man who helps 
keep America rolling on wheels. 


He knows the importance of 
keeping every available car in 
top running order. That’s why 
he often recommends new pis- 
ton rings to save oil and gas— 
and give increased power to 
your car; truck or tractor. 


Perfect Circle Piston Rings 
have met his most critical de- 
mands. That’s why he is in- 
stalling them inever-increasing 
millions every year. The Perfect 
Circle Companies, Hagerstown, 
Indiana, U. S. A., and Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


KEEP ON FIGHTING WITH WAR BONDS 





Care for your car for your country. install 


of :ac,| PERFECT 
fiers | CIRCLE 


PISTON Cl47> RINGS 














They 
Became 
Farmers 


Overnight 


* 





HE job of converting a Junior III 

supervised farming program of 
vocational agriculture into the oper- 
ation of a two-horse farm is a large 
task for anyone, but the challenge 
has been admirably met by Harold 
and Carrol Jordan, 16-year-old twin 
sons of Mrs. Sula Jordan of Monroe 
County, Ala. 

Harold and Carrol lost their fath- 
er several years ago and they lived 
with their grandmother, mother, 
and an uncle, Ralph Blackburn. All 
operated the home farm as a family 
unit with the twins contributing to 
the farm work before and after 
school. Mr. Blackburn was accident- 
ally killed last March and the sole 
responsibility of the labor and man- 
agement of the farm was automatic- 
ally placed on Harold and Carrol. 


Overnight they ceased to be play- 





Harold 


Carrol 


ful, teen-age farm boys without 4 
care and became full-fledged, hard- 
working farmers, instead of carry- 
ing out a project program in voca- 
tional agriculture and just helping 
with the other-‘farm work. Their cash 
crops consist of cotton, peanuts, and 
hogs. Food and feed crops for home 
supplies had a definite place in their 
program. The total acreage in crops 
is 55 acres and they have only had 
the help of Rex, a 13-year-old broth- 
er. Their neighbors claim it is one 
of the best crops in their community. 


Their spunk in so willingly assum. 
ing the work and responsibility has 
attracted the admiration of every. 
one in the community and their met- 
tle and success are being widely ac. 
claimed. George S. Williams, 

Vo-Ag Teacher, 
Frisco City Public Schvol. 


ALABAMA F. F.A. News 


HERE we have outstand- 
ing news events of 

various F.F.A. chapters 

throughout the state: 


ELBA—Worked out sweet 
potatoes grown by chapter and 
made plans to market these 
potatoes as soon as they are 
ready; the large and small po- 
tatoes to be cured and carried 
over for bedding next year. 

FAIRHOPE—Continued 
collection of scrap materials; 
collected 6,200 pounds paper. 

FAYETTE—Bought regis- 
tered Duroc gilt to raise pigs, 
and F.F.A. members are to have 
pigs at cost. 

GENEVA—Held County 
F.F.A.-F.H.A. rally at Geneva; 
F.F.A. officers presided over 
rally. 

HARTFORD— Madc fish- 
ing trip; had quartet at Geneva 
County F.F.A.-F.H.A, rally. 

SUTTLE— Held — two-day 
camp at Lake Margaret for the 
purpose of planning F.F.A. pro- 
gram for the year. 

L. Faulkn.x, Assistant 
"Supervisor, Agricultural H. 
Education, Alabama. 


Doing a Man’s Job 


ILL Adkins, member of the E}- 
model F.F.A. chapter in Baker 
County, Ga., is only sixteen, but he 
is certainly doing a man’s job in run- 
ning a farm. 

A junior in high school, Bill se- 
cured $550 from a banker when his 
vocational agriculture teacher, H. H.. 
Carlan, recommended him, and his 
mother endorsed his note. He traded 
with his eleven-year-old . brother, 
Arthur, to help with crops and. live- 
stock in return for the use of one 
acre of land for a peanut project. 
Arthur, in turn, bargained with 
“Charlie,” a Negro boy his own age, 
to help him. 

This trio tended a crop of 18 acres 
of peanuts, 10 acres of corn, inter- 
planted with peanuts and cowpeas 
for feed, two acres of cowpeas, one 
acre of corn, and one acre of cucum- 
bers for a commercial pickling plant. 


—Extension Service Photo. 


Auburn’s 1944 collegiate F.F.A. chapter. The 
president, Buris Boshell, Bear Creek, Ala., was 
recently named the most outstanding agricul- 
tural freshman in North America by the Dan- 
forth Foundation. 
Boshell and Russell Sanders, vice president, 
Swaim, Ala. 
A. Culp, reporter, Clanton; Prof. S. L. Chesnutt, 
adviser, and professor of agricultural education, 
Auburn; Robert High, secretary, Camp Hill; 
Ralph Hartzog, Louisville, treasurer. Back row, 
left to right: Milton Meadows, Collinsville; T: 
Vardaman, 
student; and Pyron Keener, Grady. 


Left to right, front row: 


Second row, left to right: Jesse 


(Miss.), graduate 


Hamilton, 


They are also caring for 10 hogs and 
two steers. Bill, president of his 
F.F.A. chapter, intends to be 4 





farmer. Mrs. W. E. Stephens. 
BOYS, SEIZE THIS 
CHANCE! - 


To every boy who reads The Pro ~ 
gressive Farmer and who can pos — 
sibly get into F.F.A, work this Sep: 
tember, we should like to say— . 

Boy, seize that chancel 

Many high schools that have. 4 
heretofore had vo-ag teachers cannot 
locate such teachers this year. Sot 
your high school is fortunate enough 
to have vocational agriculture this 
year, thank your lucky stars and ea 
roll in F.F.A.! 
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You have enjoyed such good 
service and long life from your 
AC Fuel Pump because of the 
quality that is built in, from 
design to finished pump. 


You will continue that perform- 


ance and quality if you insist - 


on an AC when you need a 
few, or a rebuilt, fuel pump. 





Th BUY WAR BONDS ~— 
BRING VICTORY QUICKER | 








C ta VITAMINS AND 
v™ TRACE MINERALS 


MEAN Exlta PROFITS 


STRENGTH - STAMINA - POWER 
B-G PLUS 


(Patented vacuum concentrated extract 
from fish) 


This new and potent product 
resulting from 10 years of cease- 
less research now supplies 
EXTRA TRACE MINERALS & VITAMINS 
in 


POULTRY FEEDS AND CONCENTRATES 
Try your feed dealer or write us direct 


Philip R. Park, Inc. 


* 608 S. Dearborn St., Chica 





» stove bolts. 








THIS GREAT BOOK 











hh Wartime Morey Bears the Brunt! 
Fighting Dollars to the Front! 
.War Bonds and Stamps! 





‘se ltere4 LARGE TOMBSTONE 


en Se a permmnoeny mannan co. 





DEVICES 
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Hoof-Trimmer 


The only materials needed for this handy 
rack for trimming bull and cattle hoofs are 
four posts 834 by 9 feet long, five eight-foot 
2 by 6’s, a short post, a barbed wire stretcher, 
and a heavy leather strap sling. Posts are set 

about four feet apart. 
Along with the wire 
stretcher, a heavy 
strap with a ring in 

=) each end is needed 
t| for use as a sling 
around the animal’s 

1. W. Dickerson 


Cotton Sack 


This cotton sack with 
snaps on each end of the 
shoulder strap is a great 
time-saver in emptying. Two: 
pieces of leather may be 
bradded to the sack and holes 
punched in it for the snaps 
to fit in. Each piece of leather 
should be long enough to 
fold and rivet on both sides 
of sack. Eddie W. Lemoine, 

Avoyelles Parish, La. 
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A livestock loading chute used by 
George Chance, Burleson County, Tex. 


Bucket Saver 


Coal buckets with holes in the bottom may 
be easily repaired, nearly as good as new, by 
cutting out with tin snips from a piece of 
sheet iron, a circular piece large enough to fit 
inside the bottom, making holes through it 
and bottom and securing same with %4-inch 

L. A. Beasley, 
Duplin County, N C. 


Farm Leaflets 


Peach Borer Control of Fleas 
Handy Hay Press The Trench Silo 
Stock Share Farming Dairy Share Farming 
A Compost Heap Inoculating Legumes 
Harlequin Cabbage Bug 

Books on Livestock Diseases 

How Late to Plant Vegetables 

Harvesting and Storing Herbs 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Farm or Livestock Share Lease 

Pet: LOOCI) 5.5s5-.s0c0sscacoceee- 
The Poultry Handbook.......... 25 cents 
The Niven Garden Book 25 cents 
Thé Community Handhook.... 25 cents 
Buck Rakes 10 cents 


LEAFLETS are 3.cents each. Send 
all orders to Service Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at nearest office—Dal- 
las, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 
Any one will serve you. 


5 cents 











Next Month’s Story 


WERE you a member of a big 

family? Or have you ever known 
a big family where the going was 
hard but everybody loved one an- 
other, helped one another, and some- 
how managed to make life a noble 
and inspiring adventure? If so, 
you'll be prepared to appreciate 
next month’s unique story, “One 
More Macaulay.” 
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THIS IS THE EXACT 

NUMBER OF VITAL 

| MECHANICAL PARIS 
IN THE DODGE POWER LINE.. 


YZ 
» 4a 


Each Part Fully 
CUSHIONED and PROTECTED 
for Much Longer Life, Superior 
Service and Fluid Smoothness 

of Riding and Driving 


© 


DODGE ALL-FLUID DRIVE 
A Life Preserving Cushion for the Vitals of Your Car 





DODGE Division of Chrysler Corporation 


s Remember,to dial your CBS station Thursdays, 9 P.M., E.W.T, 
You'll_enjoy. Major Bowes and his Amateurs 


THE ATTACK—BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 
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ON SPRING 
DELIVERIES 


Becinninc September Ist your Sinclair Agent 
offers a special discount on Sinclair farm oils, 
greases and stock spray. To get this discount all 
you have to do is to order your next season’s 
supply now for delivery in the spring. And be- 
sides the discount, your Sinclair Agent will 
guarantee the price against any increase be- 
tween now and the delivery date. 


Remember, too, that if you wait until spring to 
order, or order ‘‘from hand to mouth”, you may 
be caught short by wartime transportation de- 
lays. But if you order now your Sinclair Agent 
will have plenty of time to get your oils, greases 
and stock spray on hand for spring delivery. 


Furthermore, your Sinclair Agent will deliver 
on the date you set, and you pay no money until 
then. So figure out your next season’s require- 
ments now and phone or write your local 
Sinclair Agent. 


SHORTHORNS 
THE PROFIT BREED 
Te ee —— 


3; [ S 


eee =: 























A Kiiiare for Sheep If— 


M. S. Pearson, Monroe County, Ala., is getting $12 to $15 per 
ewe per year from lambs and wool from a flock of 50 ewes. 


@ Wherever we find a well managed sheep flock, 


But when he faces 
the fact that sheepin 


. . 66 
the owner almost invariably tells us, “Sheep pay Alsbesia-c have ae 
me more for the money invested than any other ¢jined from 360,000 
livestock I have.” Sheep will fit in and pay well in. 1860 to 38,000 now 


on thousands of small farms in Georgia, Ala- 


he ‘is also certain 
that if sheep produc- 


bama, and Florida if the operators are willing tion is to - becom 
to drop all past notions and follow a few simple jmportant aga in, 


up-to-date methods known to get results. 


N our June issue, Z. A. Massey of 
the Georgia Experiment Station 
wrote that sheep have been steadily 
increasing in his state since the new 
medicine phenothiazine was devel- 
oped to control stomach worms. 


Following an early summer meet- 
ing of 30-Alabama and Florida sheep- 
men in Montgomery, Ala., D. J. 
Meador, L. & N. agricultural agent, 
predicted: 

“Now that we have phenothiazine, 
the most efficient drug-ever used for 
controlling stomach: and nodular 
worms (and the only drug success- 
ful against nodular worms), early 
lamb production is destined to in- 
crease at a rapid rate. 

“Our best pastures are in April, 
May, and June, at the time early 
lambs are being finished for the mar- 
ket and the highest market of the 
year. It is a market made to order 
for Southeastern sheepmen.” 


As Dr. Meador also pointed out, 
late lambs produced under this new 
program in Kentucky have weighed 
10 to 12 pounds more than lambs 
from untreated flocks. 

Prof. J. C. Grimes, head of the ani- 
mal industry group of the Alabama 
Experiment Station, is firmly con- 
vinced that sheep given proper at- 
tention will return a greater per cent 
of profit on the money invested than 
will most other classes of animals. 


parasite control is 
not enough. There 
is needed, he says: 

1. A realization that sheep will not thrive 
under a “root-hog-or-die” policy. 

2. Lease agreements that will keep tenants 
longer on the same farm. 

3. More land in pastures and forage crops 
and more of the field under woven wire 


fences. 

4. A means of meeting the dog problem. 

J. D. Warner, vice director in 
charge of the experiment station at 
Quincy, thinks that the future of 
sheep raising in Florida depends on 
a change from range flocks to small 
farm flocks that are adequately fed 
and properly managed. Timber re- 
moval, extending networks of roads, 
range fencing for beef cattle, and 
dogs have steadily reduced the num- 
bers of range flocks. Mr. Warner be- 
lieves there is a definite place for 
more farm flocks. in Northway 
Florida. 

The new worm control program 
involves a dosing once in the fall or 
early winter and again in the spring 
with a suspension made of— 

Water 1¥% pints 

Flour 3 tablespoonfuls 

Phenothiazine 1 pound 
The dose for mature sheep is 2 


ounces of the suspension; for lambs q a 


weighing 70 pounds or 3 months old, 
1 ounce. 

A mixture of one part phenothis- 
zine to nine parts salt is kept before 
the flock from April through Sep 
tember or October in conveniently 
placed covered boxes. 





Important Changes in Income Tax 


‘THE new income tax law, applying 

to all 1944 earnings, carries cer- 
tain definite ehanges that: every 
farmer should know: 


1. Every farmer who has a gross 
income of $500 or more must file a 
return. 


2. Those who get 2/3 or more of 
their gross income from farming 
have until Jan. 15, 1945, to file a dec- 
laration of earnings. If the declara- 
tion is made that late, the full amount 
of the estimated 1944 tax must be 
paid at that time. 

3. The taxpayer is allowed an ex- 
emption of $500 for himself, $500 for 
his wife and $500 for each dependent. 

4. The earnings of a child mak- 
ing less than $500 do not have to be 


included as a part of the taxpayers — 
income. If, however, a depe 

has a gross income of $500 or more 
no exemption can be claimed, and & 
separate tax return must be filed for 
him. 


5. A “short form” may be usedby & ~ 


any taxpayer whose “adjusted gros — 
income” (for a farm, this means 
tal income less all farming e ae | 
is less than $5,000. 


6. A standard deduction of 10 pet 
cent of adjusted gross income 
under $5,000) may be taken for 
church contributions, charities, 
on home, etc.; the person earml 
over $5,000 may take a flat $500 
may list items actually paid. - 

The making of returns under 
new law will be much simpler | 
in the past. 





EES 


- MEE BOOKLET —“How ta Make 


ea" Fas a. 
RRSaR ASG a 


APPLY A JOHNSONS 


RED CROSS PLASTER 


ee 3p. 


GOON 


It works while you work. With 
each movement of your body, 
it massages and strengthens and 
supports. Its counter-irritant 
action provides warmth by in- 
creasing circulation. The in- 
creased blood circulation carries 
congestion away faster. When 
muscles hurt, act fast. Apply a— 


RED Cross PLASTER 





Women everywhere continue to 
“enjoy the time-saving ironing freedom 
assured by their Coleman Self-Heating 
Irons. Their Coleman dealers give any 
needed service to make them work 
~ like new. Coleman Parts and Repairs 

ate available to put your Coleman ' 
, Lantern, Iron or Stove in 


-thape for years of added service. 


Your Dealer Will 


= 
*Em 
Work Like New” sent free on request. 


oe Mail card now to 
ME COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO., Dept. PF, 
rant Chicas ice - 
Angeles, Calif; Teentea, Can. 





The BLUE PLATE 


Our September Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 


N a story written by Hugh Wal- 

pole the hero, one Harner John, 
goes into.a china shop and buys a 
beautiful blue plate. 

The color caught his. fancy. He 
forgot the expense. In fact, he could 
hardly afford to buy it. But he’bought 
it anyhow, took it home and placed 
it on his mantel, 
then sat down to 
enjoy its beauty. 
Very soon he real- 
ized that the' room 
furnishings did not 
fit in with the color 
and charm of the 
plate. He had 
either to throw the 
plate away or re- 
furnish the room in harmony with 
its wonderful color. He did the lat- 
ter. New pictures were placed near 
it. The wall colorings were changed 
and beautified, the furniture reup- 
holstered. Finally, as the result of a 
program started by one blue plate, 
a whole room was reharmonized. 

This is all a parable of the way our 
minds work.. Place in the center of 
your mind a new and beautiful am- 
bition or thought, and it will out- 
mode your old ways of living. 


@ <A young man once went to hear 
the late Dr. Gunsaulus speak. As he 
listened to America’s greatest 
preacher a new thought of higher 
personal values came into his mind 
—a new aspiration for living every 
day upon a nobler and more exalted 
plane. 

Back at his rooming house he be- 
gan to look at the pictures and prints 
he had hung upon his walls.. He 
looked at cheap pulp magazines on 
which he had been wasting time. He 
examinéd again some of the books 
he had been reading. None of these 
things seemed to fit in with the 
nobler mood that had come over him 
as he listened to the great preacher. 
The outcome was a cleaned up room, 
good pictures, better books, and the 
replacement of pulp-trash with in- 
formative and inspiring magazines. 
It all happened because of a new 
thought. He had found a Blue Plate. 


@ A family in an apartment house 
was aroused almost to the point of 
murder by the jumbles of jazz that 
came constantly from a neighbor’s 
radio and victrola. Nigh: and day 
the air was trembling with the trash- 
iest music yet invented by civilized 
man. Then a bright idea came to this 
aroused neighbor woman. She won- 
dered if these neighbors really knew 
anything about good music. Later 
she bought them some lovely sym- 
phony recordings—without posing as 
a reformer or critic but in friendly 
neighborliness. Within a month a 
different music was echoing through 
the apartment house. It was a musi- 
cal Blue Plate. 


@ In such a way Almighty God 
woos us from the lower to the high- 
er ways of living; from our animal 
nature to our angel nature. There is 
a line in the Bible that tells it very 
clearly, “To as many as received 
Him, to them gave He power to be- 
come sons of God.” Boiled down to 
its deepest and most powerful form, 
that is the essence of the Gospel: 
Good is sanitary to the mind. It ex- 
pels its opposite. Evil cannot live in 
its presence. This is the Gospel that 
can be.understood by every normal 
mind: planting in the very center c 

life the thoughts, love, and beauty of 
Christ’s character. Then will come 


Dr. Holland 


|| the refurnishing of the mind and 


heart in harmony with His Presence 
I hope you have found this 
Spiritual Blue Plate! 
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© 1944 The Studebaker ‘Corporation 


heyre ped ol 


foo young 


to help farm this summer 


HIS summer, it’s a big load off any 

farmer’s mind if he has a reliable 
motor truck to haul his crops and do 
his errands. 

It’s just as important to get food to 
market as to grow it. Yet, too many 
farm trucks that could have been saved 
have gone out of service because there 
is nobody around who knows how to 
make simple truck adjustments and re- 
pairs. 

But there’s a simple answer to many 
of the motor truck maintenance prob- 
lems on a farm. And tens upon tens of 
thousands of farmers have. fourd that 


answer. They use the handy 48-page. 


booklet on farm truck care in 
wartime that’s now offered 
absolutely free by Studebaker 
as ofie of its many continu- 
ing transportation helps. > 


"and 


oe: aye gation of any kind. 


For trucks of all makes 

This booklet is no advertising piece in 
any sense. It applies to all makes of 
trucks — it’s written in simple, non- 
technical language —and it’s conven- 
iently indexed so you can locate the 
right remedy for truck or tire trouble 
in a jiffy. Every farm should have this 
booklet for quick reference in emer- 
gencies and as a daily guide to better 
truck and tire performance. 


Get your free copy now 


Don’t wait. Get your free copy at once 
from the nearest Studebaker dealer— 
, or mail the coupon below right away 
to Studebaker headquarters 
in South Bend, Indiana. 

» Remember, there’s 

* no charge—no obli- 


STUDEBAKER ~ 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER 


IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 


Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing Flying Fortress 
—multiple-drive military trucks—other vital war matériel 





-— le 


Studebaker Truck Division, Dept. P-11, South Bend 27, Indiana 
Please rush to me free and postpaid, “Care and Maintenance of the Farm Truck in 


Wartime.” 


Name 


x 





Address 





























COUNT ON } yy 


Add to our own vastly increased re- 
quirements for food, those of untold 
millions without either the manpower 
or the wherewithal to produce it, and 
the burden on the Américan farmer is 


staggering. Yet with the characteristic ~ 


vigor of the home front soldier that he 
is, and the aid power farming equip- 
ment which multiplies his ability to 
produce many fold, he is meeting the 
need with magnificent fortitude. 
His car, truck, tractor, stationary 
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CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


engines, and the implements used in 
conjunction with this power equipment 
are literally the farmer’s ‘‘strong right 
arn.”” Dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs, long time favorites of farmers 
everywhere, play their vital part in 
keeping engines smooth, economical 
and dependable. Realizing their im- 
portance, most farmers inspect, test, 
and clean all spark plugs at regular 
intervals—install new Champions 
when necessary. 


Finish The Fight With War Bonds Buy More Than Before NOW! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY «+ 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





Check 


FRESH 
BOG 


SPAVIN 


at work... 


Te check fresh bog spavin must 
catch it at first signs of mo th before 
vg bos hock be gem hardens. : , 
front and inner ede of hocks jomt. When fet 
e 


creases blood flow in 
anne, Reb Absorbine twice daily until 
the own. 


‘ iz , d 
Absorbine is not a “cure-all’’ but is most 
as 





becoming 
a long-lasting bottle. On sale Se alls Looe od 
rr. ne., Springfield, 


ABSORBINE 














LAST WORD IN QUALITY 








Official as well as “‘on the farm” rec- 
ords under average farm conditions 
provethat Milking Shorthorns are best 
ell-round breed! Produce 4% milk and have 
greatest salvage value of all milk breeds! 
Get the facts FREE! Or read Milking 
Shorthorn Journal Trial subscription six months 60¢, one year 











HOLSTEINS SELL READILY 


dairymen who keep 
for profit vote ‘‘Holstein’’ orer 





whelmingly. Surplus Holstein stock 
finds rea . There is profit 
in ki ng Holsteins and in selling 
Goleta _ Free’ literature, Write 


& GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 





MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, Dpt. PFS, 7 Dexter Park, Chicago 



















HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
Brattleboro, ; Vermont 
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EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPT. 7 STATION **F** ATLANTA,GA, 









We Need the 


GAS TAX REFUND 


@ Thirty-six states refund to farmers all gasoline tax on such 


quantities as farmers use in tractors and stationary farm engines, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida and nine other states fail to do this. We 
hope these three Southern states will now join Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Texas, and Oklahoma and 31 other states in provid- 


ing for such refunds. 


By BEN KILGORE 


OWER farminy is fun- 

damental to farm 
prosperity in the postwar 
era. Revolutionary 
changes, through the in- 
creased use of new and 
improved machinery, are in the mak 
ing in all branches of industry. More 
machine labor and less human labor 
are the inevitable results. In the 
field of transportation alone, the 
aeroplane industry will bring 
changes beyond human imagination. 
Agriculture cannot remain prosper- 
ous unless farmers match the mass 
production methods of industry with 
modern mechanized machinery. 


It is particularly important that 
the South be given every opportuni- 
ty to take advantage of mechanized 
or power farming methods. As a 
dominantly agricultural section, the 
farmers of Dixie must maintain a 
prosperous farming system if our 
whole section is to preserve a sound 
and wholesome .domestic economy. 
In addition, the South has the long- 
est way to go in the use of modern 
mechanized farm equipment. It is 
one important reason for our rela- 
tively low position in per capita and 
per family farm income. 

It.is rather significant in this re- 
spect to observe that nine out of the 
twelve states which do not refund 
the state gasoline tax on gasoline 
used in farm tractors and stationary 
farm engines are in,the South. From 
a logical and business viewpoint, the 
Southern states should have been the 
first, not the last, to remove this one 
important obstacle to power and 
mechanized agriculture. 

A soundly drawn refund law is 
right in principle and workable in 
practice. Through proper adminis- 
trative safeguards, the “bootlegging” 
of refund gasoline for highway use 
can be reduced to a negligible 
amount. Severe penalties will elim- 
inate the minor offenders, after the 


law has been in full operation for a. 


few years. 

Such a law does not divert regular 
gasoline tax revenues from the road 
fund. It simply permits farmers to 
substitute tax-free gasoline for al- 
ready tax-free kerosene and tractor 
fuel. While substan:‘al refunds are 
received by farmers in states with 





refund laws, their road 
revenues are not materi- 
ally affected. 

Several investigations 
have borne out the fact 
that the vital parts of trac- 
tors wear out twice as fast when low- 
grade motor fuels are used as com- 
pared to the use of gasoline. There is 
no reason whatever why South- 
ern farmers should be handicapped 
by inferior tractor fuels and less effi- 


cient tractor operation compared to | 
their neighbors in the Middle West. . 


It is high time the Southern states 
began working toward practical 
“equality of opportunity” in power 
farming for their farmers with the 
balance of the farmers throughout 
this country. 


Farmers generally are staunch. op- 
ponents of the diversion of high- 
way funds for nonhignway purposes. 
They are just as bitterly opposed to 
the diversion of nonhighway funds 
to road building purposes. They can- 
not understand why gasoline used 
in tractors in the field should be fore- 
ed to pay a tax to build highways 
throughout the state. In their opin- 
ion, a “plow tax” is not a proper 
“road tax” to be diverted for high- 
way building. . 

Each state desiring a gasoline tax 
refund law should study the laws 


‘ already enacted in 36 of the 4 


states. It will allow the use of the 
best features in these laws and the 
elimination of the bad provisions. 


Such laws will advance power 


farming in Dixie which must be e® - 


couraged if the South is to keep pace 


with the rest of the nation in mechar | 


ized, in efficient, in profitable pro 
duction. : 


Pick Soys Frequently 


J{DIBLE soybeans will bear over - 


a much longer period if picked 
at frequent intervals. In tests by the 
Alabama Experiment Station, p 
from which green beans were 
vested continued to produce almost 


to the time when companion area, _ 





from which no green beans ¥ 
gathered, matured seed. The gf 
beans were picked as the be 
tained full size. L. O. B 
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: - Were damage. 
| &ts‘put out now will produce fine 


: a The production of vegetables 


jn home gardens apparently is 
Jess this year than last. This is 
unfortunate because the need is 
just as great if not greater. May 
I therefore, urge that all of us 
redouble our efforts to grow more 
and better fall vegetables than 
ever before? Such an effort will 


he patriotic, keep living costs 


down, and result in better health 
from consuming an abundance 
of vegetables. 


What Plant Now 


FROM THE middle of September 
to early October, or as soon as fall 
rains have made the ground moist 


- enough, I usually put in a pianting 


of the following frost-hardy vegeta- 
ples: beets, broccoli, carrots, cauli- 
flower, Chinese cabbage, endive, let- 
tuce, kale, mustard, onion sets, onion 


The Next Thirty Days 
in the GARDEN 


x By L. A. NIVEN 





seed, radishes, spinach, tender- 
greens, Swiss chard, shallots, tur- 
nips, and early varieties of cabbage. 
Those having a low and moist piece 
of rich ground will find a planting 
of English peas worth while early in 
September. 


Take a Chance 


TWO FROST-TENDER vegetables 
that I usually take a chance on plant- 
ing during late August or early Sep- 
tember are bush snapbeans and the 


! early white bush variety of squash. 


Anywhere within the Cotton Belt 
there is a good chance of these being 
teady for use before frost if grow- 
ing conditions are fair to good. 


Shelling Soys 


EDIBLE SOYBEANS do not shell 
out as readily as table peas or butter- 
beans. To shell readily, put in a pan 


‘and pour sufficient boiling water on 


the pods to cover, allowing them to 
remain in water five minutes; drain 
and shell. Hold the pods in both 


| hands over a wide pan, break across 


the middle and squeeze out. To pro- 
long bearing @eriod of green edible 
soys, pick often and as soon as pods 
have attained full size. 


Contro! These 


TO CONTROL turnip aphids, or 
lice, and worms which frequently 
attack the plants as soon as they are 
up, dust with rotenone every ten days 
to two weeks. To combat the green- 
ish caterpillar which sometimes at- 

edible soybeans in late sum- 
Mer, dust with ee and repeat 
if necessary. 


| for Green Onions 


TO HAVE green onions for late 


fall and winter use put out sets this 


Month or early next. ‘They will stand 
More cold than most of us think, and 
atywhere within the Cotton Belt will 
0 through most winters without se- 
White multiplying 





en onions for winter and spring 
te and mature onions in late spring. 


HE HARLEQUIN cabbage 
©) bug, stinkbug, blister bee- 


other such insects do much 





Plants must be set right away... 
for winter cabbage like these. 


damage to fall 
gardens as well 


On a small scale 
avery satisfac- 
tory method of 
control is ‘o scald 
% them. Dissolve 








- half a pound of 

soap in five gal- 

lons of steaming hot water, or just 
before it begins to simmer. Apply 
with sprinkling pot while hot, and it 
will kill the bugs but not the plants. 


Feed Strawberries 


BECAUSE STRAWBERRY plants 
will soon start forming fruit buds for 
next. spring’s. crop they should be 
given an application of high grade 
complete fertilizer now, repeating 
the application in October or Novem- 
ber. Use at the rate of 500 to 700 
pounds per acre or three to four 
pounds per 100 feet of row. Scatter 
on top of plants and sweep off the 
leaves with a brush or broom. Do 
not apply when wet with dew or rain. 


Fertilize Fruit Trees 


IT PAYS to fertilize fruit trees in 
the fall as well as in spring. From 
30 to 40 days before the first killing 
frost usually comes is the right time. 


~Give bearing trees two to five pounds 


each, depending on age and size. 
Orchard Cover Crops 


BUR CLOVER is a good winter 
cover crop for orchards, advises 
John T. Bregger of USDA, because 
it covers the ground quickly, is ready 
to turn under earlier than other 
winter cover crops, and will reseed 
itself if small strips of*plants are 
left to produce seed. Crimson clover 
does well, Button clover promising. 


Push ‘Em 


PUSH ALONG July and August 
planted vegetables, especially toma- 
toes, collards, and cabbage, by giv- 
ing a sidedressing of nitrate of soda, 
if and when the soil is moist. Do not 
apply when ground is real dry. 





WINTER GARDENS 


Despite many beliefs to the con- 
trary, winter gardens can be success- 
ful if carefully planned and cared 
for. If you know the “how” of it all, 
you may have a variety of vegetables 
every week during cold months. The 
Niven Garden Book will give much 
help. Order for 25 cents from Service 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 





as spring ones. . 
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POOEE 


---BUT OH SO GENTLE 





Aging engines take constant watching. 
That’s the only way to avoid breakdowns... 
possibly the complete loss of car, truck or tractor. 

At the first symptom of ring failure . . . smoke, 
loss of power, undue oil consumption .. . it will 
pay you to install Hastings Steel-Vent piston 
rings. 

They stop oil-pumping, save fuel and check 
wear. Any good mechanic can install them. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY. HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


IT’S A PRIVILEGE TO BUY WAR BONDS 


‘ 








HASTINGS *§?251 VENT 
PISTON RINGS 


TOUGH ON O1L-PUMPING GENTLE On CYLINDER Meee 
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Canned foods are 
. better with 
Sterling Salt 


In curing pickles, making sauerkraut, 
and canning vegetables you'll find the 
matchless purity of Sterling Salt brings 
out all the true, clean flavor. You'll 
like it too for salting down vegetables. 
Ask your dealer for Sterling Granu- 
lated Salt. He has it in convenient sizes 
including 25 and 100 pound bags. 


Wig SALT 


for every farm use 





INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 


Scranton, Pa. 







SEND FOR FREE 


HANDY GUIDE FOR 
FARMERS Mail coupon 
today! Pamphlet contains 
recipes for making pickles 
and sauerkraut, salting 
vegetables, curing meat, 
and making sausage. It also 
tells how much salt to feed 
cattle for health...how to improve hay and 
ensilage ...dozens of other farm and household 
hints on the use of salt. 
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International Salt Co., Inc. , H 

Dept. PF-9, Scranton, Pa. ' 

Please send me a free copy of your &! 

Handy Guide for Farmers, H 
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GAN SAY THAT ACAiy/- 


Among men who live 
in work clothes all day long, 
this label 








Lee 
FADE PROOF 
SANFORIZED 





tne mene an comen-se-d 











JELT DENIM OVERALLS 
UNION-ALLS 
MATCHED SHIRTS AND PANTS 
WHIPCORDS ¢ DUNGAREES 
COWBOY PANTS 
INDUSTRIAL_ UNIFORMS 


























COPYRIGHT 1944, 
THE H. 0. LEE CO., INC. 













THE LARGEST SELLING LINE OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA! 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. « Trenton, N. J. « South Bend, Ind. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ¢ San Francisco, Calif. « Salina, Kans. 
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Country Things I Love Most 


(September Prize Letter) 
® “Sunset on the Ranch” might 
well be the title of this month’s 
prize letter . . . a little idyl of 
country neighborliness, p-eace, 
and happiness that will no doubt 
find its way into many scrapbooks. 


S the sun sinks slowly behind 

our western hills, I love to sit 
alone in the porch swing, resting 
after the toils of a long and busy 
day. The slight rustling of leaves 
blends harmoniously with my ~hus- 
band’s whistling of an old-time tune, 
a love tune of our youth, as his 
slightly stooped figure advances 
slowly up the winding lane from hay- 
stacks and feeding-pens down in‘our 
fields. The inconstant tinkling of 
cowbells, one moment loud, the 
next moment silent, assures me that 
old Betty and Spot are grazing con- 
tentedly in the back meadow before 
bedding down for the night. A baby’s 
delighted squeal and the inviting 
aroma of frying tortillas remind me 


‘ that it must be suppertime in the 


Mexican tenant-shack across the field 
—and at once I’m glad that I remem- 
bered- to send them more than their 
usual portion of Spot’s milk tonight. 

Then with the clump-clump-clump 
of heavy boots on the wooden walk 
and then on the steps, I am sudden- 
ly reminded that in my state of rest- 


fulness and memories I have not 
finished cooking John’s supper. How. 


ever, my quick intention to go back 


to the kitchen is cut short by John’s 
tired, yet gentle “Sit still, dear; no 
hurry.” As he plops down in the 
swing beside me, brushing my cheek 
with a gentle kiss, I realize that there 
is no hurry. 


Suddenly, as I. sit there seem: 
ingly engulfed in the love and ever. 
enduring strength of a faithful 
life-partner with whom I have shared 
so much of life’s shade and sunshine 
through years of country liie and 
work, I am filled with a deep and 
peace-giving feeling of confidence 
and reassurance both for present and 
future. Surely love and life like this 
were meant to endure forever! .. 

I close my eyes and silently pray, 

Inwardly rejoicing, I praise God— 

God, from whom all blessings flow. 
Mrs. W. T. Burgisson, 
Kleberg County, Tex. 


Your Boy May Want One 


THs month’s cover may be effec. 

tively framed by cutting it just be. 
low the letter “g” in our title and an 
inch or so under the bull’s feet. We 
have ordered 1,000 reprints and the 
first 1,000 applicants may have copies 
by sending us 6 cents to cover mail. 
ing costs. Wouldn’t your boy like 
one for his room? 





“WHAT Can I Do?” 


By E. S. BRASHIER, D.V.M., Veterinary Editor 


MASTITIS TEST—“Give me a test 
for mastitis.” 

A small quantity of milk from each 
quarter should be sent to your state 
board of health laboratory for test- 
ing. One test in use is the “strip 
cup,” a small cup with a black cloth 
over the top. If small flakes remain 
on the cloth after a stream of milk 
has been passed through it, the cow 
probably has mastitis. Another 
method is to use blotting paper im- 
pregnated with 3ro-Thymol Blue. 
A corner of the paper is touched 
lightly to the end of each teat dur- 
ing milking and those quarters 
which cause blotting paper to turn 
green may be suspected of mastitis. 


BRUCELLOSIS——“Three sows out 
of five lost their pigs. Could this be 
Bang’s disease? Is there any remedy?” 

Bang’s disease (Brucellosis) in 
hogs is a growing problem and your 
sows may be infected. Testing the 
sows and slaughtering the reactors 
is one of the methods of. control. 
Slaughtering the diseasec hogs and 
the vaccination of young negative 
sows as in calfhood vaccination 
against Bang’s disease has on recent 
tests proved to be beneficial. 


ANAPLASMOSIS—*“I have several 
cows and young heifers that are yel- 
low around the eyes, their lips are 
yellow, and they have profuse diar- 
rhea. I have lost two of them. What 
do you think is the trouble?” 


Anaplasmosis is suspected. It is 
caused by a microscopic parasite 
which destroys the red blood cells. 
Horseflies and mosquitoes scatter 
the disease. There is no specific 
treatment. Sodium cacodylate is 
used to combat the disease. Have 
the blood of the herd tested, elimi- 
nate the diseased cattle, and start a 
campaign against flies. 


BANG’S DISEASE—“How can | 
keep Bang’s disease out of my herd?” 

Four “don’t’s” are recommended: 

1. Don’t introduce ngen negative 
animals into a clean herd except 
after a 60-day quarantine and an ad- 
ditional negative test. 

2. Don’t add negative cows from 
infected herds to clean herds. 

3. Don’t forget that vaccination 
against Bang’s disease is a supple 
ment to, not a substitute for testing. 

4. Don’t disregard the importance 
of testing a herd before vaccinating. 





Mistakes I 


DOUBLE FOLLY—($3 Prize) 1 want- 
ed to put our money in the bank but my 
husband was afraid of banks and insisted on 
keeping it in the house. After seven years 
we had saved up several hundred dollars. 
Then our house burned with the money and 
everything in it and we did not even have 
insurance on the house.—Mrs. R. R., Florida. 


(Editor’s Note.—Since the U. S. Govern- 
ment now guarantees the safety of all depos- 
its up to $5,000, the old distrust of banks is 
foolish.) 


KEROSENE—($2 Prize) The great- 
est mistake I ever made was not moving 
kerosene out of reach of my year-old nephew. 
He drank some of it and died in less than 
four hours.—Mrs, C, J., Texas. 


Have Made 


NO HOME EC.—{ $1.50 Prise) My - 


greatest mistake was in giving my daughter 
a college education but not teaching her 
cook, sew, and keep house. She married 
three years ago and still blames me for not 
teaching her the art of good housekeeping — 
Mrs. B. L., South. Carolina. 


NEGLECTED GIRLS—($1) My 
year-old twin girls got the idea that I didn’t 
care for them and ran away from home oft 
Sunday afternoon. They were acciden! 
hit by a hit-and-run driver and killed. 


ers, please take time enough so your childres 


will know” you really do care for them, 


am 
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stéad of giving all your time to work 4 
did.—Mrs. T. N., North Carolina. : 
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With a John Deere 
Roughage Mill and 
Feed Grinder 


You feed into one end to (1) chop 
hay and roughage and (2) fill 
trench or upright silo. Feed into 
the hammer mill end and (3) you 
grind all kinds of small grain and 
shelled or ear corn. Feed rough- 
age into one end and grain min- 
erals and other supplements in 
the other and (4) you have a feed 
mixer. 

Built in 10- and 14-inch sizes 
with wagon box or sacking feed 
collector, 


For Straight 
Grinding 
John Deere 
builds a 10- and 
14-inch hammer 
mill (right), also 
a 6-inch mill for 
operation with 
electric motor. 
You can get 
the type and size 
of mill you 
want. 





See Your 
JOHN DEERE 
Dealer 
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Good For 


Over 100 Years 


And even better now. Recently greatly im- 
more active, finer 

easier. Widely 
ly caused skin itching; 


_ boils, rash, tetter, pimples, cuts, bruises, etc. 35¢. 





=> GRAY’S OINTMENT 





















I See by the Ads 


Marthy and me 
was just gettin’ 
ready to cut a 
watermelon 
when the mail- 
man come with 
this paper and 
I took out to 
read the ads. 
When I done 
that Marthy got 
sort of put out with me. 

“Put that paper down,” she hollers. 
“You got plenty of time to look at 
the ads after we eat this here 
melon.” 


“We been havin’ watermelon ev- 
ery day for a right smart spell,” says 
I, “but this paper don’t come but 
once a month.” With that I went on 
readin’ the ads and Marthy got so 
mad she whacked the watermelon 
open herself. 

Of course, the first ad I seen was 
the one on the front page where the 
kid is ridin’ the bull. They must be 
raisin’ a powerful lot of dust on ac- 
count the picture don’t seem right 
clear. WhenI was a kid I never did 
take to ridin’ steers but I sure did 
break many a one to work. A yoke of 
steers is powerful handy to have 
around a farm for haulin’ plow tools 
and fertilizer around to different 
fields without having to take out a 
mule and lose time from him plowin’ 

I don’t reckon I’ll ever forget the 
time I was breakin’ a young steer to 
work to a two-wheel cart I had when 
I was about 12 or 14. Him and me 
was drivin’ off down the road. I 
thought I had him pretty well broke 
so I was settin’ up there enjoyin’ the 
ride. But then we come to a mud 
puddle. That must of been a society 
steer but he sure didn’t look it. Any- 
how he didn’t want to get his feet 
wet so he undertook to jump that 
puddle. I think he made it but I know 
I didn’t. He jerked the cart smack. 
dab out from under me and me and 
my best Sunday breeches lit right in 
the middle of that mudhole. That 
made me right uncomfortable but 
that wasn’t nothin’ to how uncom- 
fortable I knowed I’d be when I got 
home and my maw found out what 
had happened. 

That ain’t the only ad in this paper 
by a big site. You just take a look 
through it yourself. Marthy was 
kinder lookin’ over my shoulder ever 
now and then while she et a slice of 
watermelon, but she stopped on dead 
center when she seen the ad in this 
paper about how to make a pie in the 
ice box. 

“My land!” she hollered with her 
mouth so full a few seeds spilled 
down the back of my neck. “I been 
a cookin’ pies all my life but this is 
the first time I ever heard of cookin’ 
pies with ice. Do you reckon that’s 
so? If it is, you got to sell some of 
them War Bonds just as soon as this 
war is over and get me one of them 





about in that ad. If I can do my 
cookin’ in the ice box, it will be a 
sight cooler than cookin’ on the stove, 
especially in summertime.” |. 
That’s what I like about readin’ the 
ads in this paper. If there’s anything 
new you are sure to find out about 
it if you read them. I hope you read 
‘em all liké I do. Then-maybe you 
can learn a lot, too. Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 
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Watch 
his 


smoke! 


e Harry Hartvey, a Future 
Farmer of Versailles, Kentucky, 
with some stalks from his to- 
bacco crop. 





refrigerator boxes like they talk | 


of his own. 


1.4 acres of blue-grass sod from 
Versailles High School. He killed 
weed seed in his plant bed with 
steam. 


bright and mellow tobacco! Go- 
ing, going, gone @ $52.87 per ewt. 

Harry had produced 1347 Ibs. 
of tobacco per acre, or $996.59 
worth on his 1.4 acres. Land rent, 
barn rent, tobacco sticks, ma- 
nure, hauling and commissions 
cost him $670.36. So he had a 
profit of $326.23, which he paid 
to himself as wages. That figured 
to exactly $1.85 an hour—not bad 
for a high school boy! 


It will be interesting to watch 
Harry Hartley’s progress after 
the war. For the energy and 


SELF-SUPPORTING, 








an YEAR, he raised 1,206,912 
cigarettes for the boys in the fox- 
holes . This year, he’s in a foxhole 


Before husky Harry Hartley 
turned 18 and joined the Marines, 
he was Sentinel of the Versailles, 
Kentucky, Chapter of the Future 
Farmers of America and captain- 
elect of the school football team. 


On April 1, 1943, Harry rented 


Then he fertilized, 
planted, transplanted, cultivated, 
topped, cured and graded. Sold 
on Lexington market. Boy, what 






‘enterprise he showed in his first 


farming venture promise well for 
his future. 

America is still the land of 
opportunity. Young men who 
stand on their own feet and do a 
job generally go places. That’s 
true in the business of farming — 
and in every other business, It’s 
true in the electric business. 


Like Harry Hartley, the first 
light and power companies 
started in a small way — with a 
few short lines and limited hours 
of service. But they grew steadily 
by giving better and better ser- 
vice to more and more people at 
lower and lower price. 

War has furnished proof 
aplenty of the value of this free 
American business system. 


Against heavy odds, indepen- 
dent, tax-paying farmers are still 
managing to produce the world’s 
greatest food supply. In the same 
way, with the same difficulties, 
self-supporting, tax-paying, 
business- managed electric com- 
panies are delivering the most 
and best electric service in the 
world, 

Let’s be careful to keep a busi- 
ness system that works so well! 


160 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 
* Names on request from this magazine. 


DON'T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT 





ISN'T RATIONED! 








HOW TO MAKE A PIE 


sani tn: ellie. 


More Wartime Help from Frigidaire! 


IN YOUR REFRIGERATOR 
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Make a pie in your refrigerator? You certainly can— 
filling, crust and all! And here are some things you 
should know about making one of those grand-tasting 
frozen treats, that gives a real lift to any wartime menu. 


Don't be Stumped if your freezing compartment’s 
too small for a pie plate. Just make the pie in your 
refrigerator’s freezing tray and serve in slices. 


Choose Your Flavor—Choose Your Filling! Whether 
your favorite flavor is peach, lemon or chocolate—or 
any of the popular delights—buy your favorite ice 
cream for the filling or make one like the recipe given 
on this page. Perhaps you prefer a chiffon filling. Then 
remember: all chiffon pies should be chilled thoroughly 
in the food compartment of your refrigerator and kept 


GET THIS FREE 36-PAGE BOOKLET 
from your Frigidaire Dealer! 
**101 Refrigerator Helps!’’ For all refrig- 
erator users. New tips on care and use of 
your refrigerator. Find Frigidaire Deal- 
er’s name in Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory or write Frigidaire, 225 Taylor St., 

Dayton 1, Ohio. 








MAKE FOOD FIGHT FOR FREEDOM! 





there until served. And to be sure your chiffon fillings 
stand up and stay light, chill the gelatin thoroughly 
before whipping. 


Here’s Something Unusual if you want an oven- 
baked pie shell. In mixing dough, substitute orange- 
juice for water in the recipe and add a teaspoon of 
grated orange rind. It’s a brand new taste! Incidentally, 
chilling pastry dough in your refrigerator improves 
the tenderness and flakiness. 


To Get Variety Into Your Crusts! Use whole vanilla 
or chocolate wafers in place of a baked pie shell. Line 


‘your pie plate with the wafers. Or use graham cracker 


crumbs. Graham cracker crusts should be thoroughly 
chilled in your refrigerator before you add the filling. 








Peacetime Builders of 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS + RANGES - WATER HEATERS 
“WOME FREEZERS - ICE CREAM CABINETS 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 
_ BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 
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‘KEEP THE HOME FRONT PLEDGE 


FRIGIDAIRE. 
Division of. 
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A Frozen Pie is Easy to Make 
Buy or make the filling. Use 1 quart of your favorite ice 
cream when available, or make your own filling as follows: 

2 eggs l‘cup coffee cream 

¥ cup granulated sugar 1 cup milk 

¥ cup light corn syrup ¥ cup lime juice. 

Green coloring 1 teasp. grated lime peel 
Beat eggs until lemon colored. Add sugar gradually to 
egg until mixture is thick, custard-like. Add remaining 
ingredients in order listed above. Freeze with tempera- 
ture control at coldest position. When frozen, remove 
to bowl and whip with electric or hand beater until 
light and creamy. Now fill the crust which can be made 
as follows. 

To make Crust and Assemble ; 
1% cups graham cracker 4g cup powdered sugar 
crumbs 44 cup butter or substitute 
Blend crumbs with sugar and butter. Line small pie 


- pan with 34 of crumb mixture. Chill thoroughly. Fill 


crust with ice cream or add lime filling after it has 
been beaten, cover with remaining crumbs, freeze until 
firm, with control at coldest position. When ready to 
serve, garnish with strawberries. 





Listen fo 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY 
OF THE AIR 
Every Sunday Afternoon, 
NBC Network 
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' few crops, new. canned products, and 


a however, ang farm people who really 








® First of all this month, we suggest reading 
Dr. Poe’s page, an appeal for a South-wide 
health campaign. Then read here Miss Hill’s 
collection of up-to-date, newsworthy items... . 
a little. pen-picture of Mrs. Hoffman’s flower 
garden ....the good news about the school-aid 
program for war-orphaned children ....a plea 
for more recreation in farm homes... . and 
some helpful news about turnip greens. 


that in mind,” Mrs. Mina B. Hoffman, our 
“flower lady”, told me as we walked about 

| fer garden in Lincoln County, N. C., not long ago. 
‘As a sort of triumphal arch at the entrance of the 
garden, Mrs. Hoffman has achieved a_ beautiful 
effect with a pink climbing rose, which festoons a 
trellis with its freight of beauty and brings delight 
to all who see it. Inside this entrance was a strik- 
ingly beautiful display of gaily colored dianthus, 
foxglove, Canterbury bells, phlox, white syringa, 
and peonies. I was also pleased to observe both 
yucca, as a dignified, graceful accent, and tamarack, 
which, for all its apparent daintiness, is really a 
hardy plant. Both grow well throughout the South 
and Southwest. .... This visit reminded me that I 
had always had a secret sorrow about never owning 
a goose plum tree, so our kindly hostess promised 


2 | DO not water my garden, and I cultivate with 
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to save some seed for me from her tree. I am also 
hoping to locate some pokeberry seed, since that 
plant does not grow wild in my-section. Valuable 
in early spring for greens, it is a thing of beauty 
in the fall with its load of dark red berries. 


Good news in this back-to-school month 
Back to for children whose fathers have died 
School in the war: You can still go to school, 
since the Federal Government allows 
$15 per month for such cases. Apply to the Ameri- 
can Legion or the American Legion Auxiliary near- 


_ est you. We also hear that some states may pro- 
|. Vide free tuition for postwar orphans and children 


of veterans. . . . Reorganization and not consolida- 
tion is the real school problem nowadays, thinks 

_ Mrs. Raymond Sayre of Iowa. According to her, 
we may have 18,000 empty classrooms in the United 
‘States this fall because we can’t find enough teach- 
ers. Interestingly enough, though, there seems to 
be very little lack of school busses. Something 
must be done to continue educating the 51 per cent 
of our nation’s children who live in the country! 


One of the keenest delights of har- 
vest time is to wander through the 
exhibition buildings of an 
agricultural fair to study 


Fairs and 


Carnivals 


hew ways with livestock. As a means of 

reading real information, the well 
finned agricultural and livestock fair 
will pull its weight any autumn day in 
normal times. . . . One thing is needful, 


Support the agricultural fair should ad- 

themselves to a drastic change in 
the usual type of carnival amusement. 
Accept no one’s word for it, not even 
ours, but just take the trouble and time 
to drop in on some of these amusements 

are engaging your young people’s 
time and taking their money. You may be 
Surprised to find that these commercial- 


SELF-RIGHTEOUS 


By Florence Hartman Townsend 


I took out all my little faults 
And laundered them so clean. 
And hung.them in the sun 

Where they could all be seen. 


My neighbor, too, was laundering: 
Her faults hung on the line. 

And though I wouldn’t have you tell, 
Her faults are worse than mine! 


Why did she stare so when she saw 
My faults so small and fair? 

And give her faults a little pat 
With a sort of prideful air? 


ized amusements are all too often 
graceless affairs—cheap, tawdry, and 
cleverly fraudulent. It has even 
come to our attention now that 
some fairs are continued during this 
busy war chiefly for the money which 
the carnival leaves with the local fair 
association. To justify this act, how- 
ever, the farmer and his wife are 
called upon to burn their limited 
gasoline and bring in crops, live- 
stock, and other home products..... 
Some farm folks have found a way 
out by refusing to exhibit their prod- 
ucts where unsavory carnivals are 
permitted. A number of county and 
community fairs provide their own > 
recreation with seated games that 
really offer a challenge, folk games, 
active games, singing, and local tal. 
ent. This provides fun and partici- 
pation for all and keeps the money 
at home! 


Speaking of family 
Recreation recreation, did any- 
for Youth one overlook Dr. 

Poe’s timely article 
in our August issue—Farm Families 
Have a Right to a Joyous Existence? 
We particularly commend this arti- 


cle because it is so understanding of the needs 
of farm folk, and we hope that both parents 
and children will read it. Ruth Ryan, our good 
manners editor, tells us that the lion’s share of 
the letters she receives from young people indi- 
cates a pathetic lack of fun and companionship in 
the home or social contacts outside the home. In 
an effort to escape this deadly monotony, girls often 
marry too young and without duly considering the 
seriousness of the step. ‘The suggestions in Dr. 
Poe’s article should go a long way toward helping 
parents avoid this situation. Read, too, the poign- 
ant letter from a bereaved mother in this month’s 
Mistakes I Have Made. 


“They’re all sold,” announced Mrs. W. 
She Takes R. Parnell as Miss Myrtle Murray and 
the Cakes I visited the Dallas County, Tex., Farm 

Homemakers’ Market. Remarking fur- 
ther that she could have sold 22 more cakes, this 
enterprising lady literally “takes the cakes” to 
market, but never brings one back home. In fact, 
customers often engage cakes one or more weeks 
ahead. Best sellers include grated fresh coconut, 
angel food, fruit, and-pound cake. ... As for Mrs. 
J. M. Cole, the crowd lined up at her booth was 
clamoring for the “turkey I spoke for” or “the 


chicken I engaged.” - 


This - specialist in 
poultry-raising told 
me she paid for a bat- 
tery brooder in a 
very short time with 
money earned at the 
market. .... , While 





By SALLIE HILL, Editor Home Department 























_ Mrs. J. H. Shaw carried on a flourishing business, 


she advised us: “I’ve canned over 600 containers 
of homemade lye hominy, We also make water- 
ground meal for sale and find it an excellent way to 
market our Yellow Dent field corn.” 


Homemakers, before you gather 
turnip greens and other leafy 
vegetables “the day before,” re- 
member that storing them prop- 
erly saves food value. Hear as proof this consider- 
ed report from the Southern Cooperative Project 
of state experimental stations in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, Georgia, and Virginia: 

The ascorbic acid (vitamin C) content of leafy vegetables 
miay be seriously decreased by improper storage during the in- 
terval between harvest and preparation for table use. 

In fact, their experiments on Shogoin and Seven 
Top turnip greens tend to show that greens stored 
for 24 hours at room temperature lost a greater 
percentage of their ascorbic acid content during 
cooking than did fresh greens or those stored for 
24 hours at 40 degrees F. 

1. When stored at 40 degrees F. and then cooked for half 
an hour, they lost from 24.6 per cent to 30.5 per cent of their 
ascorbic acid content. 

2. When stored at room temperature, they lost as much as 
32.5 per cent. 

3. When stored at 40 degrees F. and cooked as long as 4 
hours, they lost from 64.4 per cent to 69.3 per cent. 

4. Those stored at room temperature and boiled for 4 


Cornbread‘s 
Running Mate 


_ hours lost as much as 74 to 76 per cent. 


To the aid of those who would cook this favored 
dish to a turn comes a recent study on the Eating 
Quality of Turnip Greens. Approved for publication 
by the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station and 
the Texas Technological College, this study was con- 
ducted by Dr. Jessie Whitacre and others: 


It would be advisable to use the shortest time; 15 minutes 
to one hour, to tender the greens so as to conserve vitamin 
values. Greens cooked in 3 cups (1% pints) or 6 cups (1% 
quarts) of water to 34 pound of raw greens were rated higher 
on tenderness, degree of bitterness, and characteristic turnip- 
green flavor by the scores of home economics students and in- 
structors than other lots from the same sample cooked in 4% 
or 1 cup of water. It is suggested, therefore, that | quart (4 
cups) of water to | pound of raw greens be used for cooking. 


Does sealing nylon hose in a fruit 
Shall We Can jar help to preserve them? That 
Nylon Hose? _ is the question of the year, and 
here is the answer as Miss Ger- 
trude Dieken, home economics consultant of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., obligingly gives it: 
No, there’s no need at all to seal nylon stockings in a fruit 
jar. It’s much better to have put some tomatoes in the jar last 
summer, Just give the nylons ordinary care as far as storage 
is concerned. There’s no need to keep the jar in the refrigerator 
either, as a number of women have co doing. 
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thing yet! What are you imitating? 

GRACIE: Silly! A cake of Swan Soap! 
BILL GOODWIN: Well, there’s baby 
—and we know Swan’s swell for tots. 
We know Swan’s pure as fine castiles, 
And—mild as a May breeze. 





. a 

GEORGE: And that cup and saucer? 

Or shouldn’t I ask? 

BILL GOODWIN: Dishes, Georgie, 

dishes! 

GRACIE: Sure! Swan suds up quicker 
than you can say, “Swanderful!”’ And 

- does it help keep your hands nice! 


Meri 









GEORGE: Gracie! That’s the dumbes 
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NOW WHAT 
AM 19” 


A CHARADE, 
STARRING 
GRACIE ALLEN, 
GEORGE BURNS, 
AND BILL GOODWIN 


GEORGE: Okay! Okay-a-ay! But that 
sponge. Well, now! 

GRACIE: Bath, dear. B-a-t-h. Every- 
one knows Swan’s terrific in the tub. 
Gets all lathered up even quicker than 
you do, George—even in hard water. 





GEORGE: Well, now—what’s that 
nifty nightgown got to do with it? 
SWAN: Gracie’s too modest to say— 
so I’ll tell you. Swan’s swell-elegant for 
fine things— helps keep them like new. 
GRACIE: Get it, boys? I’m four swell 
soaps in one/ Swan! 





TUNE IN: George Burns and Gracie Allen, with Bill Goodwin, Tuesday 
\ nights, CBS. Bright Horizon, Monday through Friday, CBS. 











Learns to Eat 


@ Here are seven good 
rules for guiding par- 
ents who want their 
children to have good 
food habits. 


By MYRA REAGAN 


Regional Nutritionist, War Food 
Administration 


W HEN a mother says, “Johnny 


doesn’t like carrots” and “Mary . 


Sue won’t eat fish,” one wonders 
whether the mother, too, just doesn’t 
like carrots and won’t eat fish. Or 
maybe the mother didn’t know how 
to introduce new foods to her young 
children. 

Everyone is familiar with the say- 
ing: “As the twig is bent, so is the 
tree inclined.” This is true in eating 
habits, too. Life to an infant is one 
new experience after another, any- 
way, so learning new foods, if mother 
is skillful and does the job correctly, 
will come easily and quickly. 


1. Babies like to eat what is 
familiar to them. But new foods have 
a strangeness about them that must 
be overcome. Therefore, the young- 
er the child is when different foods 
are introduced, the easier it will be 
to develop his taste for them. 

2. New foods should be given to 
the baby in very small amounts, for 
two reasons: First, a new one may 
upset Baby’s digestion and it should 
be tried out very gradually. Second. 
the baby may object to a strange 
flavor the first time. 

3. Also, new foods should be 
served as much as possible like foods 
to which he is already accustomed. 
Often, it is the change in texture 
which is unpleasant to the bab: and 
not the new flavor. When the juice 
from new foods is. given first; the 











Baby Sandy—Universal Pictures. 


baby learns the flavor without hay- 
ing to eat something entirely 
strange. 

4. Never show any dislike of a 
food in front of a baby or small child. 
His greatest ambition is to be like 
“Mother” or “Dad,” and if they do 
not like something, he thinks he 
should not like it either. 

5. Never insist too much that a 
child eat a certain thing. It will only 
cause him to dislike it. This is an- 
other reason for giving the child 
small. servings. He can eat them 
without too much effort on his part, 
or the part of his mother. 

6. It is very much better if a 
child eats alone and not with the 
adult members of the family. When 
hé is sitting at the table, it is hard 
not to give him “just a taste” of 
things he should not eat. He also 
gets more attention than he should 
have, and he: is urged to eat when he 
should be left alone. 

7. A reasonable length of time in 
which to eat should be given the 
child, and after that, the food should 
be removed without any comments. 
Do not give him any food until the 
next meal, either. 

Adults who eat all types of food 
stand a better chance of being 
healthy, happy persons, for they are 
more apt to get a good diet. The 
mother can make this possible by 
teaching her child good eating habits. 





Make Your Broom of Broomsedge 
By ISADORA WILLIAMS 


GEVERAL plants 
that grow wild in 
the South are used for 
making lightweight, 
practical brooms. 
Broomsedge, one of 
the most popular, is 
ripenip? now and will 
soon be réady for use. 
Gather long broom. 
sedge in October and 
November about the 
time it frosts and let 
it dry for a month. 

Clean the broom- 
sedge with a knife. 
Grasp a small amount 
in the left hand (on 
the bush end) and 
with the right hand 
and a dull, long-blad- 
ed knife, detach the 
loose blades or grass- | | 
like leaves from the | 
stems by running the 
knifé toward the stem. Shake out 
the seed in the bush end. 

When enough broomsedge has 
been cleaned to make a broom of a 
bunch about two or two and one-half 
inches in diameter when grasped in 
the hand, even up the stem ends and 
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start wrapping with heavy cord. 
(Fish cord is very good.) Wrap very 
tightly by putting the foot on the end 
of the cord and pull the broom with 
both hands as the cord is wrapped 
around the stem ends. Fasten the 
cord securely at the top. 

If a more elaborate broom is de 
sired, dye some of the cord a bright 


red and use three cords as one, two — 


white and one red. 





HARVESTING AND 
STORING HERBS 
ARE spicy herbs waiting in your 


garden to give zest and spirit # — 


your fall and winter dishes? If they 
are, you are a wise gardener and é 
cook’s best friend. But the entire 
tale is not told—the harvesting and 
storing of this precious green § 
must be done correctly for best ré 
sults. ~Our horticultural editor has 
prepared a special leaflet containing 
information on this subject. To oF 
der, ask for Harvesting and Stormg 
Herbs, by L. A. Niven, and 

cents to Home Department, The Pr’ 
gressive Farmer, at office nearé 
you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingh 
or Raleigh. Any one will serve y@ 
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Becoming Cottons 





3768—A beautifully cut dress, just simple enough for cos- 
tume jewelry and becoming to the lithe, young figure. - Sizes 
12 to 46. Size 36, 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 

3885—A dress that is easy to make because there are only 
three pieces to the pattern. The applique makes it different. 
Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 3% yards fabric. 

2505—The shirtwaist dress—a major theme in any 
woman’s wardrobe. Both mother and daughter will like this 
one. Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16, 3% yards 35-inch fabric. v 

2508-4H—An excellent shirtwaister, this is the official 
4-H uniform when made in the club color with contrasting 
collar. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 3% ‘yards 35-inch material. } 

3875—Household chores aren’t nearly so tiresome in this 
comfortable wrap-around. Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16, 2% 
yards 35-inch fabric, 2 yards rickrack. 

3879—A new slant on the jumper style—extended 
shoulders and a high-waisted skirt. Sizes 10 to 40 Size 16, 
2% yards 35-inch fabric for jumper; 1 %4 yards for blouse. 

3894—Teen-agers give top-notch endorsement to this 
charming jerkin set, especially cut for them. Sizes 10 to 16. 

Size 12, 2% yards 54-inch fabric. 

3667—Smallsters ‘adore bib and suspender skirts. Sizes 4 
to 12. Size 8, 1% yards 35-inch fabric for jumper; 1% 
vards for blouse. 

2759—Try making this outfit of corduroy or washable 
cotton. Sizes ‘2, 4, 6, 8. Size 4, suit, 2% yards 35-inch 
fabric; short trousers, 76 yard; blouse, 1% yards. , 
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PATTERNS 10 CENTS EACH 


PATTERNS ARE NOT SENT C. O. D. 




















Name 

3 Street or R.F.D. 

F p 0. : State.. 
Patera Number Size 





Mail orders to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
If you wish Fashion Magazine for 10 cents, check here ( ) - * 
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BABY: How does it feel to 

be me for a change; 

Mom? Give you any 

ideas about what a 

baby’s skin needs? 

MOM: Why, honey—whatdo you mean? 
I just this morning gave you a nice, 
gentle, soothing rubdown with 
Johnson’s Baby Oil! 


BABY: Great stuff, Mom—but that was 
then! Now I want a good dusting- 
off with Johnson’s soft, smooth 
Baby Powder! Don’t you know 
every baby needs ’em both? 


mom: I guess the doctor did say some- 
thing about that! Pet—I’m afraid 


your mother’s been slipping up! 


BABY: That’s okay, Mom—as long as 
you’ve got it straight now. Some- 
times, Johnson’s Powder . . . other 
times, Johnson’s Oil. That’s treat- 
ing a baby right! 


MOM: My! Will you feel good ... and 
smell good ...and be good! 


BABY: Ahhh ...I can see 
me now. Smooth...com- 
fortable ...no chafes or 
prickles . . . everybody 
telling me how sweet I 
am... Daddy bringing 
home lots of War 
Stamps for my book! 








: Johnson's Baby Oil 
Johnson’s Baby Powder 
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LIVING. 


with Running = 





A Myers Water System can be your most useful farm and home helper 
—serving you daily in dozens of ways around the clock. 


Before you are up in the morning ... and while you are busy day-long 
in the field... . an automatic Myers will keep an abundance of clean, 
fresh water supplied to tanks and fountains in your barn, feed lots and 
poultry house. “Pump and carry” drudgery stops instantly—and milk, 
meat and egg production climbs sharply, with gains from 5 to 20%. 


With a famous Myers of ample capacity, you'll have plenty of water 
under pressure for all farm uses. Then, too—inside your home—a con- 
venient, time-saving Myers will give your household a quicker, brighter 
start for happier days—with running water, hot and cold, from handy 
faucets in kitchen, bathroom and laundry. Yes, 

you get so much for so little with a dependable 

lifetime Myers. Plan to own one. See your 

nearest Myers dealer. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., 623 Church $t., Ashland, Ohio 


Send your free literature on items checked below. 

010 Water Systems () Hand Pumps 0 Hand Sprayers 

©) Power Pumps « (1) Power Sprayers 0) Hay Unloading Tools 
C1) Care and Maintenance of Pumps and Water Systems 


Name 





R. F. D. 
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FOR THE MAKING 


@ In our July issue, we printed an article on 
remodeling furniture, the magic that you can 
brew with a bit of paint, properly used with 
nails, hammer, saw, and sandpaper. And we 
didn’t forget the “elbow grease”! Here are 
some more suggestions for the same exciting 
kind of magic, and if you haven’t already 
started on your furniture, it isn’t too late. 

















l That huge wardrobe might | 
* have been considered beau- 
tiful in Grandmother’s day, but 
it is an eyesore now, until you 
give it a beauty treatment like 
this one got, with shelves, mirror. 
and vanity added. A face-lifting 
paint job will give it a heavenly 
sky-blue finish! 


2 Turned upside down, these 

* mirror posts form the legs 
for a handsome console table, 
when a flat top is added. Fasten 
it to the wall with a screw at the 
back, and hang the freshly paint- 
ed mirror above it. 


3 One old drawer, a board for 

* a lid, and paint and hinges, 
when properly put together and 
nfonogrammed, will yield one 
hope chest for any teen-age girl 
to love. This one has a heart- 
covered top. 


A. A clean, white wheel- 
* barrow is a deluxe 
carry-all with a dozen uses. 
Paint your old one, add the 
gay designs, and keep it 
handy for back yard picnics. 


No more ashes on the 

°* rug with this hand- 

some book trough-smoking 

stand made from an old 

school desk. Place it by 

your husband’s favorite 
-chair—he’ll like it there. 





BREW YOUR OWN MAGIC 


THis instruction booklet, offered in July, is still available._ Written by 


Peter Hunt for DuPont, it is brimming full of practical plans for 
ing your furniture new and beautiful again. Easy to understand, ste 


step instructions for making the designs are included with a special s 
‘on the art of applying an “antique” finish to those pieces which have n0 


personality. Send 10 cents in stamps to Home Department, The 
sive Farmer, at office nearest you — Dallas, Memphis, Birmingh 
Raleigh. Any one will serve you. . : 





. 
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"TI have a war job...and a : 
little mother-in-law trouble’ 

















Ww"™s JOHN went overseas T wanted te do something to help win the 
war. So I got an assembly-line job in an aviation plant. Now I realize 
how important it is for women to work these days, 


\\ i 3895 


Yours for the Making\\ | 





3624—Beautifully tailored and brisk as the autumn air, 
this design is equally good for a cotton two-piece dress or a 
warm wool suit. Sizes 12 to 40. Sizes 16, 3 yards fabric. 








3882—For sheer house charm, the wrap-around style with 
crisp ruffling. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 36, 334 yards 35-inch 
fabric; %4 yard’contrasting; 24% yards ruffling. 


3796-—It’s a wise woman who tempers a busy day with 


this pretty frock. Sizes 16 to 48. Size 36, 4 yards 35-inch 


fabric; 2 yards braid. 


3733---One of the newest “pets” to take back to schooi, 
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25257 


the button-on suspender jumper. Sizes 6 to 14: Size 8, 1% 
yards 35-inch fabric for blouse; 1% yards 54-inch for jumper. 


3895—There is an air of youthful bouyancy about this 

half of the mother-daughter combination. Sizes 10 to 20. 

- Size 16, blouse, 2% yards 35-inch fabric; jumper, 1% yards 
54-inch fabric. 


2504—A new dress to start the season rolling; an old 
favorite in the front-button style with smart curved yoke 
" detail. Sizes 16 to 48. Size 36, 4 yards 35-inch material. 


3857—Winsome little jumper frock for the younger school 
girl, Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, 1% yards 35-inch material for 
: ‘louse; 1% yards for jumper. 
2525—Just the simple little frock that suits this age, and 
_ easy to seam up and launder. Sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 3 
| Wears. Size 2, 1% yards 35-inch fabric. 

+ 2503—A good sturdy style for a promising young man 
_ Sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 3 years. Size 2, % yard 35-inch fabric 
| for blouse; % yard for trousers. 

3659—Fall festivity calls for a bit of “chi chi”, so here’s 
less made lovely with soft ruffling. Sizes 12 to 48. Size 
©, &. yards 35-inch material; 4 yards lace. 


© ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 33. 





I COULDN’T be working if John’s mother 
hadn’t moved in, to help take care of 
little Nancy. We all get along pretty well, 
but I think mother secretly believed I 
didn’t know much about child-raising. 


“ OCTORS say it’s wrong to force bad- 

tasting medicine on children,” I 
said. “I give Nancy Fletcher’s Castoria— 
it’s pleasant-tasting, made especially for 
children. It’s gentle, effective, not harsh” 


oO NIGHT when I came home, I found 


her spanking Narffty ...all because 
she wouldn’t take a laxative! “No won- 
der!” I exclaimed. “Mother, that’s a 
grownup’s laxative and it tastes terrible, 


M OTHER apologized later when she 
saw Nancy enjoy Fletcher’s Castoria, 
“Guess a war job doesn’t keep you from 
being a smart young mother,” she smiled. 
And we’ve had no trouble since. 


ac 





Look for these features on thé new Fletcher's 
Castoria package: ; 

1. The green band around each package iden- 
tifies the new stocks of Fletcher’s Castoria. 

2. The Serial Control Number is visible through 
a “window” in the package. It verifies the rigid 
tests—chemical, bacteriological, biological — 
made on each batch of Fletcher’s Castorim. 


oo 


Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician. 


attic CASTORIA. 


The laxative made especially for children 
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—over ra fe times as many hospitals use Mennen 
- Antiseptic Baby Oil as all other oils combined* 





—4t times as many dociors prefer the use of 


Why Mennen~- 
outsells all others 
- combined 


Wrn dozens of so-called baby oils on sale, 

mothers should know the difference between 

them! Many “baby oils” are just mineral oil 

plus a little lanolin and perfame. But Mennen . 
Antiseptic Baby Oil has definite therapeutic 
_ qualities. 4 out of 5 physicians (including all 
» U.S. baby specialists) say baby oil should be 
‘untiseptic.* Mennen is the only widely-sold 
baby oil that,is antiseptic—helps guard against 
2 - harmful yest haa ohcaplpeerd 
- impetigo. To thelp keep baby’s skin in nor-. 
mal, healthy condition, use Mennen Antiseptic 
Baby Oil all over body daily, and at every 
diaper change, through the firet year. 
: ® (According to recent surveys) 





























Per eor 








Mennen Antiseptic Baby Oil as any other brand* 





“TONGUE- 

TIED” boy 
or girl.-may win 
sympathy, but not 
always respect. If 
you need a little 
‘lip poise”, read 


s 
ahead: By RUTH RYAN 


@ “Dear R. R.: 
How, can I over- 
come shyness to- 
ward my friends, 
boys especially? 
When anyone asks. me for a date, I 
stutter and stammer until the boy 
loses interest.””>  B. W., New Mexico. 
To keep from stammering, why 
not have a set phrase ready with 
whieh to accept? Make it full of 
enthusiasm, too. For example, “I’d 
love to go,” or “Yes, that will be fun” 
goes over better than “I guess I 
can”, or “I wouldn’t mind.” Remem- 
ber that a boy can feel just as ‘bash- 
ful and tongue-tied as you, even 
though he may try to cover his feel- 
ings up with an air of boredom or 
sophistication. You’ll find it easier 
to overcome your stammering self. 
consciousness if you concentrate on 
putting him at ease. Some funny or 
unexpected remarks usually helps. 


@ “Dear R. R.: Please tell me how I 
can get a girl to go out with me. I 
have been going to see a certain girl 
off and on for the past three years 
and she seems to like me, but her 
family is always there when I’m 
around. I think a lot of her family, 
but how can I make a date with her 
when they are always around?” 

G. K., North Carolina. 


Even if the family is present, make 
a point of sitting by her so that your 
conversation can be at least semi- 
private. Then steer your conver- 
sation toward whatever you 


Popularity Problems 





she saw the one 
that was in town 
last week and how 
she likéd it. That 
leads up to the 
/ one that’s on this 
week, and you can 
ask her whether 
she’d like to go 
with you. Don’t 
say,, “What are you doing tomorrow 
night?” Ask her, “Would you like 
to go to.a show tomorrow night?” 


@® “Dear R. R.: My family has just 
moved into a house where there is a 
telephone; and although I’ve used 
one-many times before, I’m not sure 
that I do it correctly. Can you give 
me some pointers?” M.N., Florida. 


When you make a call, don’t ask, 
“Who is this?” when someone an- 
swers. It’s mare polite to say, “May 
I speak to Jane?” or “Is this Jane?” 
When Jane comes to the telephone, 
tell her, “This is Helen.” Then, since 
you have done the calling, it’s your 
place to say good-bye when the con- 
versation is over. If you answer the 
telephone, make your “Hello” a 
pleasant one. It’s also helpful to 
add your number. If the person de- 
sired isn’t at home, ask, ‘Would you 
like to leave a message?” and then 
deliver that message accurately and 
quickly. 

Don’t call anyone early in the 
morning, late at night, or during 
mealtime. Wait long enough so that 
someone in the other side’ of the 
house will have time to reach the 
phone. And if you want to talk 
about something at length, ask him 
first whether he is busy or can spare 
the time. 


want to do when 
you. take her out. 
If it’s a movie, 
ask her whether 





School is here 
again for those 
little folks who 
= are old enough, 
3 and that makes 
us think of books. 
If you like to save pictures, why not 
make a scrapbook for them out of 
unbleached domestic, cardboard, and 
a bit of broadcloth or chintz? It’s 
fun to look at books like this later. 
Or you may like to give one away, 
especially to someone who is sick. 


Our circus and wild animal contest 
brought many interesting stories to 
my desk. Best letter of all and win- 
ner of $5 in War Stamps came from 
nine-year-old Betty Bean, Washing- 
ton County, N. C.: 


I have seen the wintering circus of the 
Ringling Brothers circus. The things that I 
enjoyed most were the polar bears. They 
didn’t put on an act because the circus was 
wintering, but I saw them take a bath. The 
polar. bears stood on their hind legs and 
splashed and kicked like real people. When 
the water began to get deep, one bear ducked 
another. Then they all had a ducking. 


Melba B. Inglish, La Salle County, 
Tex., gets second place and $2 in 
War Stamps: 


We have two pet deer. 
A neighbor caught a 
little doe Aug. 4, 1943, 
and- gave her to us. 
We call her Lucille. 
On June 24, 1944, my 
mother and I were 
driving the cattle across 
the river and saw some 
deer and one little buck 
lying down. Neither 
of us swims, so mother 
watched the deer, 








For the LITTLEST FOLKS 


while I went for my brother to swim the 
river. He came and got the buck for us. 
We. call him Johnny. Little deer are very 
friendly. _Thgy are dark brown with white 
spots. I am sending a picture of Lucille. 
(See illustration.) 

Six-year-old Charles Edward Smith, 
Maverick County, Tex., wins the 
third prize of $1 in War Stamps by 
writing: 

When I went to’a zoo in San ‘Antonia 
{ saw a mother monkey and two baby mon- 
keys. We fed them peanuts. They hung 
with their feet and caught the peanuts’ in 
their paws. And we saw a peafowl. It was 
all different colors. It walked around like a’ 
proud king. 


Here are the boys and girls who 
win honorable mention and a 25 
cent War Stamp: Dorothy Mae 
Savely, seven years old, Union Coun- 
ty, Miss., who says, “The ponies, 
lions, elephants, and birds were nice, 
but I think my own little calves, 
colts, chickens, and pigs are nicer”; 
ten-year-old Alfred Green, Nash 
County, N. C., who earned a ticket 
to the circus by helping to put up the 
tents; Martha Stephens, Graves 
County, Ky., and Betty Lou Holland. 
Donley County, Tex. 


Wow Kot 





SCRAPBOOK like the one me — 

tioned above isn’t hard to ue 
If you want the directions, order A 
PICTURE BOOK FROM SC 
by Bernice McClure. Send 3. 
to Home Department, The Prog! 
sive Farmer,. Birmingham. 2, 
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_ ZB.T. RESISTS MOISTURE BETTER! Mother, Z.B.T. 
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and some . 


2.B.T- powder 


Powder contains olive oil—gives baby extra, 
long-clinging protection against wet diapers 
and perspiration. Z.B.T. is superior in “slip”— 
an ideal -baby powder for the care of tender, 
easily chafed skin. 
MANY HOSPITALS USE Z.B.T.! Its well known 
advantages have made Z.B.T. the baby powder 
ice of many nurses and doctors. Mother, 
give baby Z.B.T.’s soothing, cooling comfort. 


MEL 


BaBy POWDER 
wirH OLIVE OFF 





More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose plate 
discomfort, FASTEETH, an improved powder, 
sprinkled on upper and lower plates holds them 

t so that they feel more comfortable. No 
Summy, goocy, pasty taste or feeling. It’s 
alkaline (non-acid). Does not sour. Checks 

te odor” (denture breath). GET FAS- 
ETH today at any drug store. 


OD AGENTS wz 


EXCELLENT PROFITS selling Flayorings, 
Dessert age household, 4d 


argain.and Combination Deals. BI 
Sample 0: 








| CAASKE 


By BETTY JONES 










ALDEN quilt 
design for young and old to cherish. 





DOUBLE LIFE for your suit when 
you crochet these two dickeys (direc- 
tions in one leaflet), one for shop- 
ping, the other for dress-up! 


Mi 


VICTORIAN CHAIR set to cro- 
chet, with dainty ribbon. trim. 


ANYBODY’S birthday party will 
be a success with a crocheted cloth 
like this one on the table. 





@ The Priscilla Alden design leaf- 
let, No. 106, is ten cents. Directions 
for making the Double Life Dickeys, 
chair set, and tableclcth are three 
cents each. Ten-cent and three-cent 
items will be sent separately. 

Order directions from Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, 
at office nearest you—Dallas, Mem- 





utfit Offer. RUSH name quick. 
WO-RO-CO, 2705 Dedier. St. Louis 7. Mo. 
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| 6 A.M....you’re feeling punk 


you need it—speedy relief—easy relief! 
Take a glass of sparkling Sal Hepatica 
the minute you get up. 


OH WOE! You wake up feeling punk 
because you need a laxative. What’s 
to do about it? Get relief now—when 





8 A.M....you’re full of spunk!. 


LET’S GO! You’re feeling lots better 
already. Taken first thing in the morn- 
ing, Sal Hepatica usually acts within 
an hour . .. brings fast yet gentle 
relief. In addition, it helps turn a sour 
stomach sweet again by helping 


counteract excess gastric acidity. 
Remember . . . 8 out of & doctors, 
interviewed in a survey, recommend 
this sparkling saline laxative. 
Remember Sal Hepatica when next 
you need a laxative. 


‘Whenever you need a laxative 


—take gentle, jcceay 


SAL HEPATICA 


Get a bottle Sal Hepatica from your druggist % as 
directed. ph Seam popes ingredients: sodiu' see 

lithium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, u \ ee eee Oe eee 
this prescription. Sal Hepatica is a product of Bristol-Myers. 


“EDDIE CANTOR”— Wednesdays, NBC, 9:00 P. M., EWT 


bene. } “DUFFY'S” with Ed Gardner, Fridays, NBC, 8:30 P.M., EWT 





phis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 
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JUICE OF 1 LEMON 
im GLASS OF WATER 
= 


FIRST THING ON ARISING 


ity for most 
Assures normal regularity 
eevee And it’s good for you! 






if you are troubled with sluggishness, and 
‘ want to avoid constipation without resorting 
to harsh laxatives, try this health drink your- 
self-lemon and water, first thing on arising. 


8 million now take lemons for health. 
National surveys show that over eight mil- 
lion ‘now take lemons for their regulatory 
effect or as a general health aid. Lemons 
are among the richest sources of vitamin C, 
and supply valuable amounts of B: and P. 
They alkalinize—aid digestion. Lemon and 


LET’S FINISH 
*THE JOB—BUY 
WAR BONDS 
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LAXATIVES? | was always taking them 
until | learned about Lemon and Water 












water has a refreshing tang, too—clears the 
mouth, wakes you up, starts you going. 


If your system needs a regulator, try this 
morning health drink ten days. Juiceof one 
lemon in a glass of water, first thing on 
arising. It’s good for you! 


P.$. Some prefer the juice of one lemon in 
a half glass of water with 14 to 14 teaspoon 
baking soda (bicarbonate) added. Drink as 
the foaming quiets. 


Keep xeqular the Healt ful ung! 
LEMON and WATER 


coofirst thing on arising 
/ 








BLACK DIAMO 


ERY 


Buack Diamonp files of high-quality steel 
have the proper hardness and uniform teeth 
to do a good sharpening job on corn and 
grain harvester knives, on cutting tools in 
general, and on soil-working implement 
parts. In fact. it pays to use these world- 
famous files on repair as well as sharpening 
work. You'll like the Mill type shown here; 
and for sharpening saws the Special Cross- . 
cut and Slim Tapers are just about the 
smoothest-biting files you've ever used. Good 
hardwate and implement dealers serve you 
best when they recommend and sell you 
4 Black Diamond Brands. 
FREE BOOK, “File Filosophy,” on kinds. 
use and care of files. Interesting; helpful. 


Nicholson File Ce., 68 Acorn St., Providence 1, R. 1, U.S.A. 








(Also Canadian Plant, Port Hope, Ont.) 


ND FILES <> 


-URP OSE 
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OT lemonade before breakfast 
y was a favorite drink in my own 
home, and somehow I’ve never found 
a drink that quite takes its place. 
Strangely enough, I’m always run- 
ning across someone with a favorite 
lemon drink that is entirely new to 
me! Feeling that our readers, (as 
well as your editor) would welcome 
a collection of favorite homemade 
drinks made with lemon that are 
particularly adaptable to farm use, 
we are offering $10 for the best com- 
plete recipe for a lemon drink in- 
cluded in a letter of not more than 
500 words telling what your family 
thinks of the drink and also giving 
their reaction to the following, which 
is my favorite lemgn concoction: 


* Harvest Bracer 

To one quart chilled whey, add the 
juice and grated rind of 2 lemons, 
1 thinly sliced lemon, 4 to 6 table- 
spoons sugar, and a dash of ginger, 
nutmeg, or cinnamon. (We prefer 
the latter.) Mix and chill. Serves 4. 


* Ground Cherry Preserves 

Something new for your files is 
this cherry preserve recipe sent in 
by Mrs. Lee Wimer, Highland Coun. 
ty, Va.: 

Two pounds husked ground cherries, 2 
cups sugar, 1 lemon (with rind, finely 
sliced). 

Add sugar to ground cherries and 
allow to stand overnight. The next 
morning add the lemon and cook 
until clear. Seal in jars. 


By MARY AUTREY 





These lemon drinks are tempting in their goodness. 
Can you suggest others? 











* Lemon-Tomato Freeze 


We personally recommend the fol- 
lowing, which is as good as it looks— 
and that’s saying a lot!— 

To 4 cups tomato juice, add the 
juice of 3 or 4 lemons, and salt to 
taste. We like to add a bit of garlic 


or tarragon wine vinegar. Mix and- 


freeze in an automatic refrigerator 
tray. Turn refrigerator to coldest 
temperature, stir mixture about 
twice, and leave until firm. Serve 
any time during the meal. 


* Tomato Pie 


Here is another of Mrs. Wimer’s 
favorite dishes: 


Peel four large, ripe, yellow toma- 
toes, and slice thin into. a pastry. 
lined pie pan. Add 4 tablespoons 
sugar, 1 teaspoon vinegar, 1 table 
spoon flour, and a small lump of but- 
ter. Place strips of pastry across 
the top, and bake until done 
(Ground cherry pie may be made by 
the same recipe, by substituting 
lemon juice for the vinegar.) 


* Applesauce Ice Cream 


Crisp and crunchy apples keep 
their flavor in the following dish: 

One cup stiffly whipped cream, 3 cups 

sweetened applesauce, % cup granu- 

lated sugar (or sugar to taste). 

Mix thoroughly but lightly,. and 
freeze until fairly stiff. Take out of 
freezing tray and beat well. Return 
to tray and finish freezing. 





AT YOUR SERVICE, 


HOMEMAKERS! 


Your September “Send-for”? List 


Needlework 

Pineapple Chair Set............s0cceeee 3 cents 
Double Duty Jacket... 3 cents 
Lids for Kids..............c:c-cccsessereees T.. 3 cents 
Northern Lights Dolly. ................... 3 cents 
Food 


Pellagra Preventive Menus................ 
Making and Using Peanut ‘Butter...... 3 cents 





Rush-up Victory Meals.................... 3 cents 
Canning 
List of Latest Booklets on Canning, 

Drying .. Free 


Canning, Preserving, Pickling with 


Honey 3 cents 





Save Products of Vegetable Garden.... 3 cents 


27 Answers to Canning Questions... 3 cei » 


How to Dry Fruit and Vegetables... 3 cents 
Brining Vegetables and Fruits........ 3 cents 
Pickles of Excellence.............:sssessses a 


cents 
cents. 
Home Improvement 

You Can Make This Bed for $1.50....3 cents 
Handicrafts 


How to Make a Shuck Doormat...... 3 cen 
How to Make Circus Animals.......... cents 


Popularity 


What About War Marriages’?............ 3 coos | 


Mail your order to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office — 
nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. Any one will serve you. — 
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Why the Cake didn’t 


go to the picnic 








New KC SSwiagQas jar keeps strength | 
in Baking Powder to the last spoonful | 





gs MY 0 th col 


TRY THIS KC-TESTED 
RECIPE FOR 


| F, ~ Chocolate - Frosted 
SE «~——SCWhhiite Cake 


2 cups sifted pastry flour (8 oz.) 
2 level teaspoonfuls 

KC Baking Powder 
% cup butter (4 oz.) 





hes 


1 cup granulated sugar (8 oz.) 
\% cup milk 

1.teaspoonful vanilla extract 
Whites of 3 eggs 


Frosting 


1 ounce or square chocolate 
Sifted confectioners’ sugar 


\% cup granulated sugar 
% cup boiling water 


Sift flour and baking powder together three times. Cream the but- 
ter; add the sugar; then alternately the milk and:the flour mixture. 
Add extract and beaten egg whites. Bake in 3 layer pans. For the 
frosting, cook the sugar, water and chocolate four minutes after the 


chocolate is melted, and add confectioners’ sugar till thick enough 
to spread. 


COPYRIGHT 1944--JAQUES MANUFACTURING CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Tn a al i nek ll 


Eggs that aren’t fresh don’t beat up high. Cream that’s weak 


_ won’t whip. And baking powder that’s lost its strength won’t 


lift a cake high and light. 


Pepless baking powder won’t spoil your cakes—if you get KC 
in the new seal-tight Duraglas jar. Laboratory tests show that 
it actually prevents strength loss up to 17.9 times as much as 
other containers. After 5 months, KC in its Duraglas jar was 
still 98.4% strong! 


This sparkling glass jar is the finest container we could find 
for our fine baking powder. Lets you see how pure and white 
KC is. And you’ll know it has its strength down to the last pinch! 


Double Action of KC gives two lifts to your baking. One in 
the mixing. One in the oven. That’s why it makes higher, lighter 
baking. 


And remember—the Duraglas jars are re-usable, with Mason 
jar caps. 
LISTEN TO “KC JAMBOREE”—NBC, SATURDAY } yom cur 


9am. AWT 
Sam. PWT 
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His message must get through! Lack of a “Walkie-Talkie” battery 
might mean death . . . not for one man but for thousands! The very dry 
cells that normally go into farm radio batteries now supply the vital 
voltage for ‘Walkie-Talkies.” That means limited 
supplies “over here,” so use your available Burgess 


ABT Batteries sparingly ... handle them carefully as eggs. 


(TEX4T] BURGESS BATTERIES 


1 | 
IN THE NATION'S SERVICE 
On the Fighting Front — On the Home Front 


Free Battery Hints—Write Berges Battery Ce.. Dept. 944, Freepert. Il 










Faster recovery— 
. less weight loss 
— with 


> a. 
Sederle 
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SULFAGUANIDINE 


When infectious intestinal diseases 
strike, you need a remedy that works 
fast before weight losses can cut 
your profits. You want a remedy 
that will reduce the number of 
deaths, for when one of your ani- 
mals dies you lose not only its cash 
value but your feed and handling 
costs as well. 

Lederle’s SULFAGUANIDINE has 
proved little short of miraculous 
against animal intestinal diseases 
such as scours in calves, netro in 
hogs and coccidiosis in poultry. It 
has saved thousands of head of live- 
stock and millions of dollars for 
farmers, stockmen and poultrymen. 
It is easy to use, economical and 
effective. It works where the trouble 
is—IN THE INTESTINE. 

You can get Lederle’s suLFa- 
GUANIDINE from your veterinarian 
or druggist. It comes in POWDER, 
OBLETS or TABLETS. 


ANIMAL HEALTH IS OWNER’S WEALTH 
Send for valuable FREE booklet 
about Sulfaguanidine 

































































FRIENDSHIP and 

fellowship seem to 
grow over a cup of tea, 
and for that -reason 
many clubs and com- 
munity organizations 
still try to serve simple 
refreshments, despite 
wartime shortages. And 
because refreshments, 
too, must contribute 
something of the Basic 
Seven food groups to 
the nutritional needs 
of the individual, these 
following suggestions are made: 


* Raw Carrot Punch 


Ten carrots, 2 lemons, 1 quart water, 1 
cup juice from canned fruit, %  tea- 
spoon salt, 

Grate carrots (don’t shred). Place 
them in a piece of cheesecloth or thin 
bag and squeeze out the juice. You 
should have about 1% cups of con- 
centrated carrot juice. Add the other 
ingredients and,grate lemon rind 
into it. Chill and serve cold. 


* Tomato Punch 
One cup sugar, 1 cup water, 1 quart 
tomato juice, 2 lemons, % teaspoon salt. 
Boil the sugar and water together 
Cool. Add to the other ingredients. 
Serve cold. 


* Stone Jar Molasses Cookies 
Three cups sifted flour, 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
ginger, 1 cup molasses, 4 cup shorten- 

ing, 1% teaspoon soda. 

Sift flour once, and measure. Add 
baking powder, salt, and ginger, and 
sift again. Heat molasses, remove 
from fire, and add shortening and 


‘Don’t Pass 
By ANNA 


W ELL. Mrs. Housewife, we know 

your pantry or your frozen 
food locker is beginning to bulge 
with vegetables, fruits, and meats to 
carry your family through the winter 
months. But how are you fixed for 
pickles? We are learning that they 
not only add zest to a meal, but are 
nutritious as a food as well. More- 
over, you don’t have to bake, broil, 
stew, or fry them to get them ready 


for the table! Try these new recipes, - 


and we believe you’ll use them often: 
* Mustard Soybean Pickle 


Six cups cooked soybeans, 1 quart vine- 

gar and water (3 cups vinegar, 1 cup 

water), 3 teaspoons mustard, 1% tea- 

spoons tumeric, 14% cups sugar, 4% cup 

flour, 3 teaspoons salt, 4 tablespoons 
grated onion. 

Wash beans thoroughly; then soak 
in warm water several hours or 
overnight. Place in steam pressure 
cooker, cover with fresh cold water, 
and cook at 10 pounds pressure for 
40 minutes, or boil in coverec kettle 
until tender. Drain. Prepare mus. 
tard sauce by mixing mustard, tu- 
meric, sugar, flour, salt, and diluted 
vinegar. Boil until thick. Add on- 
ion and measured soybeans, and 
mix. Pour into sterilized jars and 
process pints for 30 minutes at boil- 
ing. Suggested uses: 


1. Over sliced tomatoes, either as sandwich 
or salad. 

2. With cabbage in slaw. 

3. With cottage cheese sandwich or salad, 
or in stuffed or deviled eggs. 


LIGHT REFRESHMENTS. 
for Friendly Meetings 
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By JANET CAMERON 








soda. Add flour gradually, mixing i 
well. Chill. Form dough into balls , 
the size of walnuts, and place on the 
greased baking sheet. Press each’ ho: 

ba 


























ball flat with flat bottom of glass 
which has been covered with damp 
cloth. Bake in moderate oven (359 
degrees F.) 15 minutes. Remove 
from pan carefully. Cool and store 
in cookie jar. 


* Oatmeal Hermits 


One and three-fourths cups sifted flour, 

Y%, teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons baking 

powder, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, ? cups 

fine oatmeal, % cup brown sugar, | cup 

seedless raisins, % cup melted shorten- 

ing, % cup dark corn syrup, 2 well 
beaten eggs. 


Sift first four ingredients together. 
Then mix oatmeal, sugar, and rais- 
ins; add sifted dry ingredients; 
mix well. Combine fat, syrup, and ~ 
eggs, and add to first mixture. Drop 
from tablespoon onto greased bak- 
ing sheet, and bake in hot oven (400. 
degrees F.) 15 minutes. Sa 


Up Pickles 


P. FELDER 
4, With bits of cold meat as a salad or 
sahdwich, 

5. As an ingredient of the following sal | 
ads: Cauliflower, string-bean-and-beet, head 
lettuce, potato. 


* Pickled Apples 


Four or 5 apples, 1 pint vinegar, 1 pint 
sugar, 10 whole cloves, % stick cin 
namon. 


Mix vinegar, sugar, and cinna 
men, and bring to a boil. Remove 
from heat, and place cover on sauc® 
pan. Select firm, red apples of 
medium size. Wash and peel care 
fully. Insert two cloves in each epple, 
drop into syrup, and allow to heat 
slowly. Simmer until apples are just 
tender—not mushy. Lift out one at 
a time and pack in a sterilized pit © 
jar. Cover with remaining hot syrup 
to within % inch of top of containef; 
and seal immediately. This is very 
good with ham, roast pork, chickel 
salad, and a8 a “pepper-upper” in@ 
club sandwich. : 





















INDIAN SUMMER 
FESTIVITIES 


JNDIAN summer is a gay time, full 
of romance and harvest 
It’s the time for weiner 
marshmallow toasts, and hikes in We 
country. Our newest party leant” 
has novel suggestions for moony 
merry-making. Order Indian 5# 
mer Festivities, for three cents # 
Home Department; The Prog 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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When the Boys Come 
MARCHING lesiin’® 





enlinel 
When this universal dream comes true there 
will be great public celebrations, official 
announcements and uncensored stories of 
heroes, to hear on our radios...and among 
the radigs still on the job, there will be a 
host of Sentinels that were built to “last”— 
back in the days before the War. 


listen to news of victory on 
their Sentinels—and 
look forward to own- 
ing a new and finer 
Sentinel designed 
and built after meet- 
ing every test of war. 


SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 
3 2020 Ridge Ave., Evansion, Illinois 








COMPLETE 
READY 
TO CUT 


Written and edited by leading quilt 
experts. Contains 31 modern % 
or heirloom designs. Cutting pat- 
terns and o— for each 
design—charts shown in 4 
colors, Dozens of useful 
tips on quilt and com- 
forter making. Send just 
10¢c today. 


QUILT FOR i aapune 
AND PROFIT! 


"a fun, it’s easy, it saves 
y! For best 








Famous Doctor’ s Fast-Acting Relief 


Eur spotsat and en £2 ajoy quick relief, You'll marvel 
trifle. / Avail 





_—Be Proud of What You’ve Done! 








suffering from bunions, enlarged or 
aes Apply s soothing, cushioning, 
protective Dr. Sc oll’s Zino-pads on those 


Lite patatul ul fhoe Pressure. Cost 
Department Stores. 





Avoid Loss of Sight 
By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


HYSICAL examinatiors of men 

entering the military service 
show that about 16 per cent have eye 
defects, chiefly due to neglect dur- 
ing childhood. In 
other words, chil- 
dren are allowed 
to grow up without 
care being taken 
of their eyes. And 
it has been esti- 
mated that almost 
78 per cent of 
Americans who go 
blind need not lose their sight. 





LETT 
Dr. Washburn 


“What causes defective vision?” 


Defective vision, the chief cause 
of eyestrain, will invariably re- 
sult when normal eyes are abus- 
ed, misused, or used in poor light. 
The symptoms are headaches, ner- 
vousness, and irritability. There 
also may be styes, crusty lids, and 
frowning, while reflex disturbances 
may occur in other organs, particu- 
larly in the stomach, neck, and back. 
Chief causes of eye abuse are: too- 
long periods of close work without 
stopping to rest the eyes when they 
are tired, too much fine detailed 
work, reading on moving trains or 
cars, working under improper light, 
and wearing glasses which do not fit. 


“How can eyes best be protected?” 


Our highest percentage of bad 
eyesight is due to the many things we 
do which defeat the efforts of nature 
to protect our eyes. In its construc- 
tion, the eye is protected from in- 
jury in many ways; but proper vis- 
ual education is a basic essential, so 
that individuals may learn to avoid 
eyestrain, which results when too 
much is required of the eyes. - 

Never use a common towel or rub 
the eyes with dirty hands because 
infections may be transmitted this 
way. For eye troubles, consult an 
oculist and if glasses are prescribed, 
wear them as directed. 


“Should baby’s eyes get special 
care?” 

Yes. In infancy, the eyes are 
delicate and must be protected 
against long exposure to direct light, 
either sun or artificial. Also, toys 
with points and sharp edges are dan- 
gerous, and the eyes may be injured 
while playing ball and other games. 
In fact, about 10 per cent of all chil- 
dren entering school have uncorrect- 
ed defects of vision which interfere 
with their school work. These chil- 
dren should be examined by an ocu- 
list and, if necessary, start wearing 
glasses before the eyes are strained 
by school work. Schoolrooms should 
be provided with lighting facilities 
which do not bring on eyestrain. 

Ophthalmia neonatorium, a dis- 
ease of the baby’s eyes contracted 
from germs in the birth canal, has 
caused much blindness. To prevent 
this, doctors and midwives are re- 
quired by law to use drops of silver 
nitrate solution, which is furnished 
without cost by state boards of health, 
in the eyes of every newborn baby. 








"Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 
When This War Is Won 





GENUINE 
FUR COATS AND, 
UACKETS 


FREE lf 
p, CATALOG. 


“Why do middle-aged people need 
glasses?” 

Many people in middle age have 
failing vision due to natural changes 
in the eyes. This causes the range 
of vision to change, and glasses may 
be required to enable the person to 
read and get about in his usual man- 
ner. In middle-aged people, the eyes 
should always be considered in con- 
nection. with the body as a whole 








and with the general health. 
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$1,000 REWARD 


Will be paid to anyone who can produce a better 
coffee for the money than Luzianne. 
Since 1903 (Forty-one years) Wm. B. Reily 
& Co., Inc. have consistently made this offer. 
Increased sales, year by year have convinced 
us that Luzianne is the best that money can buy 
—at any price. 
We recommend Luzianne Coffee to be 100 
per cent Good. The guarantee is imprinted on 
every can: ’ 


4s, 


Take home this can of Luzi- 3 


anne. Use the entire contents. 
arb: 


If you are not sat- 
‘ ee Par 
1 shorely is $oad y ¥ 


isfied in every re- 
at a. 


spect your money 


will be refunded. 
UAW. 


COFFEE ano CHICORY 
Wm. B.REILY & Co. int 


NEw Orie ans. USA 








sla as Ever 
As n Quality 
As LOW as Ever 


in Price | 
pee ee 


You SAVE when you 
buy. You SAVE when 


you bake, with... 
(ef fo] 0) o¥-¥ am CAT a 


CLABBER GIRL goes w 
the best of everything, for baking 


raW\tiel ie 
Baking (owder 








& Fishing for six months. 


HUNTING and FISHING 









is a monthly magazine cram- 
med = “ hunting, panies. 
comps log and boat! 
stories and pictures, invalu- 
able ‘information about guns, 
tac! game law 
laces 


EYE COMFORT 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we willsend you Hunting BS 


221 Feta 's Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 











SELL THESE pouenese aut RDS 
It’s easy to take orders Ha oe 
Christmas ‘Assortment. He 
perience needed. Just ‘snow them PE 
in your 
? profits: Al “Also ehy show Ss Hates Ieewotetes 
re 

















| Spelled. Marriage 


"MIRAGE" 





Listen to this 
wife's story of marriage 
happiness rediscovered 


I married for love . . . and at first George 
did love me. Then—I can’t explain when 
or how it began—George became more 
and more indifferent. Our marriage hap- 
piness began to fade away like a mirage. 


I brooded so that I actually became 
ill. When I went to see my doctor, I 
started to cry and told him everything. 
It was then I learned how ‘“‘one neglect” 
—carelessness or ignorance about 
feminine hygiene— 
so often wrecks 
romance! 







My doctor advised 
me to use Lysol 
disinfectant for feminine hygiene. 
“Thousands of modern wives use it,” 
he said, explaining how Lysol makes an 
effective germ-killing douche that cleanses 
thoroughly and deodorizes. ‘And Lysol 
won’t harm sensitive vaginal tissues . . . 
just follow the directions,” he added. How 
right he was! I’ve found Lysol so pleasant 
to use—so easy and economical, too. 
It’s been working wonderfully! 


Oh, yes—the happy ending! It’s about 
US, of course! George is mine again, with 
lots of love. That’s all 
+ that’s everything! 





OS For new FREE booklet (in plain wrapper) 
about Feminine Hygiene, send postcard or 
letter to Dept. A-44. Address: Lehn & Fink, 


683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Copr,, 1944, by Lebn & Fink Products Corp. 


*% BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 
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“This year I planted 90,000 to 100,000 


A FARM 
homemak- 
er’s market in a 
college town 
must be highly 
specialized and 
willing to sup- 
ply any new or 
unusual de. 
mand, we de- 
cided after visiting the one in Tusca- 
loosa County, Ala. Located in the 
courthouse square of Tuscaloosa, 
where the University of Alabama 
also is situated, the market has a 
great variety of products and serv- 
ices. However, its reward for its 
hard work and willingness to serve 
may be seen in the $75,000 that the 
300 members usually take in yearly 
and in the market’s convenient, 
steam-heated, lighted, winter quar- 
ters in the courthouse basement. 


FOR INSTANCE, there are women 
behind the counter like Mrs. L. N. 
Kirby, who furnishes plant decora- 
tions for weddings, dances, and other 
social affairs at the University and 
elsewhere in the county. “I can make 
more money from flowers, because 
the output is less,” she remarked to 
us. This “feminine dynamo” works 
in a shell box plant in the daytime, 
too; and in the sixteen years she has 
been at the market, she has done 
things like sending her boys through 
high school and buying their clothes 
with market money. 


THEN THERE are requests from 
the University laboratories for cats 
to be used for experimental pur- 
poses. According to Mr. C. H. Swin- 
dle, the market furnishes these cats 
and finds a ready sale for them. Once 
the laboratories even-wanted a pos- 
sum to work on, so he brought one 
in. Mr. Swindle, a former member 
of the market’s governing commit- 
tee and one of the leading sellers, is 
enthusiastic about this organization 
of farmers and their wives. “The 
finest people in the world are here,” 
he declares. 


OTHER UNUSUAL products are 
broomsedge and dogwood _ brush 
brooms, Mrs. John Roberts’ partridge 
berries, Mrs. L. R. Hammer’s pepper 
sauce and sawdust-banked potatoes, 
Mrs. George F. Bobo’s hollyhocks 
and asparagus, Mrs. J. W. Snider’s 
baked sweet potatoes at 10 cents 
a pound, Mrs. Will Dugger’s and Mrs. 
Charles Roberts’ collard blossoms, 
and Mrs. Dugger’s sassafras blooms. 
“At this market, you can sell. any- 
thing in the way of flowers or 
plants,” remarked Mrs. Roberts, 


“whether it’s wild ferns or peach, 
apple, and plum blossoms.” 





Gracious living ead hard work ge hand 
in hand in Mrs. Dunn’s business. 


Mrs. H. M. Dunn can vouch for this 
statement, for she is one of the out- 
standing flower sellers in-the organ- 
ization. (See illustration.) Wearing 
a simple black dress which she had 
woven herself—she makes all her 
own clothes—she was shy and pretty 
as she talked to us, but her words 
revealed much energy and foresight. 











By ELIZABETH COLE 





TUSCALOOSA 
MARKET 


Also Serves 


dahlia bulbs for 
sale to florists 
as well as to 
market custom- 
ers.” (Once she 
propagated a 
new kind of dah- 
lia and named it 
after Mrs. Seay, 
the market mas- 
ter.) Besides dahlias and dahlia 
roots at 15 and 25 cents apiece, she 
sells a great many gladioli and some 
tulips, roses, shasta daisies, elder dai- 
sies, etc. Although her beginning 
eight years ago was small—in fact, 
she sold a bird dog and invested the 
money in dahlias—since then she has 
bought a home and another farm 
with this extra money. 


NOT FAR away are two more 
plant specialists—Mrs. Smith and 
Mrs. L. C. Hayes. However, they 
concentrate on shfubbery rather 
than flowers. Mrs. Smith furnishes 
her customers with spirea, honey- 
suckle, flowering quince, maple, dog- 
wood, and leafmold to plant them in. 
She has even sold 50 or 60 Oriental 
(Japanese) magnolias in the last ten 
or twelve years. She invests most of 
her extra money earned from shrubs, 
eggs, partridge berries, etc., in War 
Bonds. 

Mrs. Hayes, a former schoolteacher 
who has taken in as much as $11 a day 
on flowers alone, leans a little to- 
ward the formal side, and deals .in 
boxwoods, junipers, etc., as well as 
flowering shrubs and flowers. “The 
flowers and the formal shrubs go 
better than the flowering shrubs,” 
she says. 

“I started out five or six years 
ago with giant zinnias,” she recall- 
ed. “I sold only about 5 cents’ worth 
the first day, so I was a little dis- 
couraged.” Ever since then, though, 
her business has been looking up. 
She spends one-tenth of her market 
income on tithing and the rest for 
War Bonds, fertilizer, and keeping 
up her garden. She used to sell a 
large amount of canned goods, but 
now she doesn’t have enough help to 
can very much. 


A PIONEER in the field of new 
and untried products and a special- 
ist in all kinds of peas is Mrs. A. E. 
Yow, whose husband once taught 
agriculture. In the winter, she sells 
frozen products, but she testifies that 
so far they haven’t gone over well. 
“I suppose that’s because they are a 
rather new thing,” she surmised. 
“My customers are still a little slow 
about buying soybeans, too.” How- 
ever, we venture to say they are not 
slow about buying her peas, for she 
has twelve different kinds. “I let 
my green, peas go to seed and sell 
them dried,” she added. This patri- 
otic mother, who has three sons and _ 
two sons-in-law in the service, cans 
as much as she is able, especially of 
tomato juice and tomatoes, and puts 
part of her profits into War Bonds. 
The rest of her extra money goes to 
pay for their farm, and part of it did 
go into improvements for their 
home. 


MRS. J. H. BELL will tell you, 
though, that “old standby” products 
like pork bring steady customers, a 
sbteady income, and a great amount 
of satisfaction. As a matter of fact, 
every week in season she sells the 
“whole hog”—sausage, cracklings, 
chitterlings, and fresh meat. Last 
winter she sold -25 hogs, and about 
April, she began to bring in the 
300 chickens she had been preparing 
for market. 


Editor’s Note-——Watch for Mrs. Bell’s reci- 
pes for chitterlings and lye hominy. 





CLOROX: 
REFRIGERATORS 


help 
_veduce 

food spollage 
__ protect 
fommily health? 


Ee 


== 
g==: 


CownsErvING Foon is‘patriotic; 
food must not be wasted. America’s 
workers help bring Victory... they must 
be kept healthy. An important added 
safeguard for the family's f and 
the family’s health is a Clorox-Cleon 
refrigerator. It's easy to make your 
refrigerator hygienically clean by 
using Clorox in routine cleansing of 
enamel, porcelain, tile, wood sur- 
faces. Clorox disinfects, destroys 
mold, deodorizes, removes stains. 
Simply follow directions on the label. 
AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


| CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 































Sew and save with cotton bugs—make attractive 
luncheon sets, table covers, kitchen curtains, pajamas, 
blouses, and many other useful items for your home 
and family. Sugar, flour, meal, and feed bags pro 
vide yards and yards of sturdy cotton material at no 
extra cost. 


The free 32-page booklet, “Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing," tells you bag sizes, gives sewing instructions, 
shows you how to make dozens of 
clever things you will be pleased 


as punch to have. FR FE Sat 


Send for your free copy 
of “Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing"—be double thrifty; 
make your cotton bags do dou- 
ble duty. Write today... 
ao post card will do. Address: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


P. ©. Bex 18 «© MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE « Dept. 68 












Money Back 
if Blackheads 
Don’t Disappea 


Get a jar of Golden Peacock Bleach Creme this 
evening—use as directed before going to few 
for big improvement in the morning. In & «a 
days surface blemishes, muddiness, freckles, r 
pimples of outward origin should be 
clearer, fairer, younger looking skin. | page 






Golden Peacock ine 
BLEACH CREME — 








30 Million Jars Already UY 
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money back guarantee at all drug store’ Con 


22235 Se32EsE_5 


50c, plus Federal Tax, to Golden 
Ine., Dept. PF-11, Paris, Tenn., for regular 
50c jar, postpald. 5 sy 
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Beauty QUIZ 
for Co-Eds 
By SALLY CARTER 


EVERY day is examination day! 
You are rated on your ap- 
pearance* by everyone you pass, 
but don’t let that get you down. 
Beat them to it; quiz yourself with 
the questions here. If you can give 
yourself a rating of 90 per cent or 
over, rest assured that your other 
“examiners” find. you all right, 
too. If your grade is below 90 per 
cent, you need a refresher course 
to bring your rating up and make 
an attractive-person. The leaf- 
lets offered below will provide a part 
of your “text book.” 

Each question counts 10 points: 

1. Do you cleanse your skin every 

night with cream, then with soap 
and water, and “swish” off next 
morning with cold water? 
2. Do you follow your cleansing 
with an application of smoothing 
eream if your skin is dry, astringent 
liquid or cream if it is oily, or medi- 
cated: cream if it is “pimply”? 

3. Do you take a daily bath, and 
use a deodorant regularly? 

4, Do you brush your teeth and 
use a mouth wash after every meal? 

5. Do you apply a hand lotion or 
cream after every hand washing? 
And do you give yourself a weekly 





Be sure your hair gets that 100 
strokes with the brush every night. 


manicure, and a bi-weekly check-up 
with emery board, orange stick, and 
new polish? 

6. Do you select your make-up 
carefully, with due regard for your 
own complexion type and the cos- 
tume colors you wear? 

7. Do you allow time for applying 
your make-up carefully? 

8. Do you keep your hair bright 
.and shining by daily: brushing and 
by shampooing often enough to keep 
it meticulously clean? 

9. Do you wear your hair so sim- 
ply that you can take care of it your- 
self? 

10. Do you keep your clothes in 
the pink of condition, from hat to 
shoes ... brushed, cleaned, pressed, 
mended, correctly fitted and styled? 


Timely FLOWER TIPS 


By L.A. 


F not planted 
last month, 

there is still time 
to plant the seed 
of the following 
perennials: 
Verbena 

Sweet william 
Phlox drummondi 


_ Hollyhock 
Forget-me-not 
Pinks 
Shasta daisy Gaillardia 
Candytuft Foxglove 
Snapdragon Delphinium 
Scabiosa Double English daisy 
Hardy’ poppy Columbine 
Lobelia Sweet alyssum 


Plant These Early 


To get best results with daffodiis, 
snow drops, crocus, early narcissi, 
Roman hyacinth, and amaryllis 
bulbs, plant late this month or early 
next, but delay planting tulips and 


_ @hibitjon hyacinths until the latter 


half of October to early November. 


| The amaryllis bulb, which is not fully 


appreciated by many gardeners, will 
continue to bloom year after year 


almost indefinitely, once it is prop- ~ 


erly planted. 


For Early Blooms 
For late fall and. winter blooms, 
plant pansy seed this month or early 
in a protected place, and trans- 
Plant later to another place or thin 
out and let them remain where they 
are. They may be carried through 
the winter in a coldframe, as they 
are yery hardy. 


Plant Some Peonies 
This month and early next is the 


- Proper time to plant peonies. Cover 


nly two inches deep, because deep- 


fa eovering frequently results in 
ure to produce blooms. 


vig gladioli bulbs when the leaves 
to turn yellow and store them 





NIVEN 


in a dry, cool 
place. Leave 
them in the sun a 
day or two to dry 
before storing. 


Lily Planting 


From August 
to early October 
‘ is the right time 
to plant Madonna ITily bulbs. 
However, delay planting such va- 
rieties as Regal, Creole, Tiger, and 
Coral until November to early De- 
cember. Fall planting nearly always 
results in better blooms than does 
spring planting. 


Sweet Peas 


Prepare a rich piece of ground 
that is well drained for planting 
sweet peas next month. They will 
need no winter protection in the low- 
er third of the South and only a 
light covering of leaves or straw at 
times in the upper two-thirds. 


x *& 


G et Em Now|, 


Order today the three free beauty 
leaflets listed below. Check those 
desired, fill in coupon, and mail to 
Sally Carter, Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office nearest 
you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, 
or Raleigh. 








() Kindergarten to College Beauty 
Helps 


Ol It’s Fun To Give Yourselh a 
Manicure 


0 Select Your Make-up Carefully 
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When it’s mid-day in Chungking 
IT’S | 
FLASHLIGHT TIME 
IN AMERICA ; 








COPR., 1944, BOND evecthie CORP., DIVISION OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPAR 


Tonight, at ‘flashlight 
time’”’, millions of civilians 
will think of the convenient, 
brilliant light of Bond flash- 
lights and batteries. And, 
knowing the ur- 
gent need of these . 


dependable prod- 


ice in war plants, 










’ 
' 
fully resolve to use their 


Bohd lights sparingly... 
wifi, once again, they can 
bhy all the Bond flashlights 
{nd batteries they need. 
ea 


= Bond Electric 


Corporation, New 
Haven 4, Conn., 
U.S.A., Division of 
Western Cartridge 











will thought- 
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This 
Tenneseal Roof 
is saving me plenty! 








@ If those little drops of water were leaking into 
your barn instead of dripping off at the eaves, 
you would really be in trouble. Feed could be 
damaged and seed spoiled, stored tools and 
equipment rusted or, perhaps, ruined. You 
would be put to extra expense for additional 
feed for your livestock and seed for your fields; 
equipment would have to be given an over- 
hauling, consuming time and money. 














ee e“LEAKPROOF” YOUR ROOF 











4 V-DRAIN prevents 

leaks at the side laps, 
drains water quickly 
off the roof at the 
eaves. 


TRIPLE CROSS CRIMP 
revents rain being 
lown or drawn under 

end laps. 


PRESSURE LIP insures 
Pressure contact at « 
the end lap between 
overlapping sheets. 


TENSION CURVE gives 
snug fit, makes each 
sheet cling closely to 
roof decking. 








AL LEE 





"\ \TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


4 
4 





UNITED STATES 


mG 





Birmingham, Alabama 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


@ Tenneseal’s heavy galvanizing, evenly applied, 
provides rust-resistance against weathering. That 
means longer life, greater economy. Danger from 
fire—and premiums for fire insurance—are re- 
duced for steel-roofed buildings and, properly 
grounded, your Tenneseal roof gives the best 
possible protection against lightning. All these 
advantages make Tenneseal the roofing favorite 
of thousands of Southern farmers. The U-S-S 
TENNESEAL trade-mark is your guarantee of 
the best in roofing. 

Because of the war, your dealer’s stocks are 
still limited. When you must have new roofing, 
see him as early as possible. Remember—he is 
doing all he can to supply you with the best farm 
equipment. and building materials available. 
Remember, too—U-S-S Tenneseal V-Drain 
Roofing is a quality ptoduct worth waiting for. 





STEEL 





@ Send them 
off to school 
correctly dress- 
ed for work and 
play in com- 
plete comfort 
and _ attractive 
simplicity. 


OST moth. 

ers realize 
the need for com. 
fort in their chil- 
dren’s clothing, 
but few of them 
realize the effect 
clothing has on 
the child’s mental 
and social life. 
An _ overdressed 
child senses that he is different 
from other children as quickly as 
does the child who wears an ill-fitted, 
poorly chosen garment. 


Children also form-their clothing 
habits early. Mothers should teach 
their sons and daughters that neat 
and becoming clothes are as much 
an asset as are good manners. A 
child’s clothing should be simple, 
attractive without being elaborate, 
and comfortable without being unbe- 
comingly loose. 


A GOOD bet for Junior is this sim- 
ple, two-piece suit, No..3064. Made 
in cotton wash materials, it is just 
the thing for school days. Later, 
when there is a frosty chill in the air, 
cut one from Dad’s old suit, or make 
one from new woolen materials. 
Sizes 4 to 10. Size 8, 1% yards 54 








By JOHNNIE HOVEY 















inch fabric; 1% yards 35-inch fabric 
will make a suit of cotton 4nd that 
amount is also necessary to line the 
woolen suit. Cap included. 
















BuiLD a good wardrobe foundation 
with slips like this one, No. 2746, cut 
in sizes 8 to 16. For the “small fry”, 
use lovely broadcloth and make the 
shoulder straps wide, edged with 
3% yards lace. Big Sis will want one 
with the narrow straps. Size 12, 1% 
yards material. 


COATS of good quality will be hard 
to find this year, especially if you 
must have an inexpensive one to fit 
your budget. This one, No. 3460, is 
good for tiny tots and teen-agers, 
too. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, 2 
yards 54-inch fabric; 2% yards 365- 
inch lining. Applique included. 


(TO ORDER, SEE PAGE 33.) 








By LILLIAN KELLER 
. 


1. Remove stains and mend weak 
and torn places before washing. 


2. When sorting and sprinkling 
clothes, use a table of the right 
height to keep away a backache. 


3. Soak clothes 15 to 20 minutes. 
Before soaking, rub very dirty places 
with soap and warm water. 


4. Keep soap and all washing sup- 
plies together in a cupboard close to 
the washing machine or washtubs. 


5. Remember that soap jelly 
made from flakes cleans more quick- 
ly than bar soap, and that_soap flakes 
made from a bar of soap are less ex- 
pensive than flakes in packages. 


When cutting a bar of soap into ~- 


flakes, try cutting it on a cabbage 
cutter. Pour boiling water over 
flakes to dissolve them. 

6. Put scraps of soap in a tin can, 
the bottom of which has been filled 
with nail holes. Pour hot water over 
the scraps of soap for good suds. 

7. If water is hard, put a water 
softener, such as sal soda or borax, 


‘into the water before adding any 


soap. Dissolve one pound sal soda 
in one quart boiling water. Add two 
tablespoons of this mixture to each 
gallon of water used for washing. 

8. Use a rubber plunger in wash- 
ing clothes to save “elbow grease.” 

9. Wash clothes in or under the 
water instead of above the water. 

10. When washing and drying, 
keep clothes in order as sorted. Fold 
clothes from the line. 











ji 


A high ironing board requires les 
pressure on the iron, and a three 
pound, 1,000-watt iron does the work 

just as well as a heavier one. ane 





11. Make a clothespin bag @ 
apron‘ to tie around your waist or #@ 
tasten to the clothesline to 4 
stooping for clothespins. A smal 
basket with a oent wire through fhe — 
handle may be moved along the 
clothesline to save “stoops.” } 

12. Save 75 per cent in energy) § 
placing the basket of clothes om # 
child’s wagon or wheeled table # 
stead of stooping to the ground... 

13. Save 18 to 24 per cent in @ 
ergy by sitting on a’ high 
chair while ironing. 

14, Keep the bottom of the # 
clean, and to help it/stay smoot,1 
it over salt sprinkled on wax 
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SARAH, THE 
SUPER-BAKER 


Some fun—when 
the boys give meal-A 
rating for baking hot, 
hot biscuits and fluffy 
golden muffins. Of 
course, Hearth Club 
Baking Powder does it 
—the Rumford product 
that's made such a hit 
because it'ssocarefully 
made and so depend- 
able —high in quality 
—yet low in tost. 
Thrifty housewives 
have bought more than 
100,000,000 cans in 
the last five- years! So 
if you really want to 
rate with the boys as 
a super-dooper biscuit 
baker (and after all, 
who doesn’t?), try a 
can of Hearth Club 
Baking Powder right 
away quick — and 


OSSES from rust in time, temper, 
and money are now easily avoid- 
able. 

Agricultural engineers at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Purdue Universi- 
ty, and other agricultural colleges 
have found several new rustproof 
compounds, some of which are still 
giving perfect rustproof protection 
on moldboards after 16 months. Prof. 
R. I. Shawl of Illinois found that 
when these new rustproof com- 
pounds were diluted sufficiently 
with kerosene or white unleaded 
gasoline to be usable in an ordinary 
insect spray gun, they gave four to 
six months’ protection on machinery 
stored outdoors and more than a 
year’s protection on machinery stor- 
ed under cover. Agricultural engi- 
neers and farmers say that the “spray 
method” of rustproofing offers the 
first practical answer to the problem 
of preventing rust on those “hard- 
to-get-at” parts of farm machinery. 
such as the inside work of combines, 
cutter bar knives, and ledger plates, 
chains, gears, slip clutches, knotters 
on binders, etc. 

The results of the 16 months’ all- 


ANNUAL LEGUMES: 
The Dividends Accumulate 


GAID one of our most level-headed 

and experienced’ Alabama Ex- 
periment Station workers recent- 
ly,’ “Building with annual leg- 


_umes is a slow process and we 


must keep on at it.” But he didn’t 
mean to say that these crops were 
any less valuable. At Brewton, Ala., 
for example, a two-year cotton-corn 
rotation with Austrian peas follow- 
ing cotton has made 41 bushels of 
corn and 1,096 pounds seed cotton 
per acre over a 12-year period. 
From Lafayette, he took figures 
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Save Money, Time, and Tempers. 


With Rustproof Compounds 


@ “Rust is like a thief in the night—it creeps up silently and 
takes a toll that could and should be prevented.” All of us have 
known that but too often we’ve offered the weak excuses that we 
didn’t have the time or shelter or it was too much trouble to pro- 
tect equipment. With the new rust-preventing compounds, even 
those weak excuses won't stand up. 


weather tests of rust- preventives 
conducted by agricultural engineers 
at the University of Illinois showed: 


Days’ Protection 
Crankcase and transmission oil 
Axle and pressure gun grease 
5 rustproof compounds 


9 rustproof compounds 365 or more 


“Five minutes spent applying an 
effective rustproof compound to a 
plow or a disk will save several 
hours of work getting these tools to 
scour,” points out Prof. O. W. Mon- 
son of the University of Montana. 

“Rust on sprockets, chains, bear- 
ings, slip clutches may cause more 
wear in the first hour of operation 
than will occur in the whole sea- 
son,” points out Prof. B. A. Jen- 
nings of the New York College of 
Agriculture. 

“If steel grain drills, steel manure 
spreaders, combines and other ma- 
chinery having steel sheets are allow- 
ed to rust, the entire machine may 
have to be scrapped years before its 
normal life,” says Prof. Jennings. 
“Preventing rust is cheaper than re- 
placing parts.” 


(see table below) 
on returns from 
legumes over the 
six-year period, 
1935-41. 

At Alexandria, on eroded Decatur 
(which is a red, limestone valley 
soil) the soil-building process raised 
cotton yields from 800 to 1,200 
pounds per acre. Corn yields went 
up most after a few years. 


At Aliceville, in Northwest -Ala- 
bama, on river terrace or Kalmia 
soil, yields with legumes jumped 
from 1,100 to 1,700 pounds seed cot- 
ton. as a four-year average whereas 
land without legumes increased in 
yield but 100 pounds. 


427 Ibs. seed cotton 





ARE 


There have always been : 

differences in wearing 
quality among ‘the vori- 
ous boys’ and girls'shoes..— 
—and today. because of 
war, those differences ore ~ 
greater than ever. © 


_ FACT No. 2 ] 

They're hidden differences . : 
bo +:!nside the Shoe, 4 
* where ™Moterials ang le 4 
| ner construction help de. 

termine how long a Shoe ~ 


FACT No. ie 
n't afford to buy: 
& on looks alone. peace - 
“prand you con we 
: orth tong histor of rug- 
ged wearandiasting som 
fort.-- because today, 
' poys’ ond girls’ shoes 
i must Jost longer 


You 


Cade # 

MOTHERS who énow these three 
facts are choosing POLL-PARROT and STAR 
BRAND Shoes with Built-in Fit*. Because 
today ...as always... these famous brands 
mean rugged inner construction and sturdy 
materials that give long wear. Your young- 








(Cotton plus 300 Ibs. 484 
(Corn plus 100 Ibs. soda 


(Cotton plus 600 Ibs. 6-8-4 
(Corn plus 200 Ibs. N. 


you'll have success in 
all your baking. 


Common Practices 


Plus Some 
Legumes Up 
To 1938 


New Books for Farm Folks 


12.7 bu. 


865 Ibs. seed cotton 
27.5 bu. 


ster’s feet are correctly supported... comfort. 
able... protected by a shoe that heeps its 
shape. That's vital to growing feet. 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
Division of international Shoe Company 


SOug OF THe o 100nee 
FOLLOWING Ore 


orwan: caccium AC! 
. & COUPON on 
A Lapeuagery at Club. Save 
*em for wonderful free gifts. 
Redeemable at all Octagon pre 
Baking 
Memes at the Doubly- 
Attractive Price! 





ETAILED information on care 

and feeding, breeding, killing, 
dressing, and marketing of meat and 
fur, and recipes for serving are in- 
cluded in “How to Raise Rabbits for 
Food and Fur,” by Frank G. Ash- 
brook. (Orange Judd Co., New 
York, $2.) 

THE MUCH DISCUSSED and de- 
bated book, “Plowman’s Folly,” is 
now available in.a dollar edition from 
Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broad 
way, New York City. 

“BIRDS OF NORTH CAROLINA” 
is good enough to tell other states 
about. For many years the first 
(1919) edition has been a prized 
volume to every lover of outdoor life 
lucky enough to own a copy. Recent- 
ly, a new and even more beautiful 
and useful edition has come from the 
press. There is,the latest and most 
complete information on 396 differ- 
ent Southern birds. The volume is 


beautifully illustrated with 157 black - 


and white sketches and plates and 
20 full-page color plates. The price 
is $3.50, from State Museum, Raleigh, 
N. C. ’ 

“WEEDS OF ALABAMA,” Bul: 53 
(276 pages) of the Geological Sur- 
vey is a new publication that every 
F.F.A. and all other farm libraries 
in the state will want, as well as all 
individual farmers who’d like to 
know more about the plants they 
have to fight. Write the author, Dr. 
Roland M. Harper, University, Ala. 

WHENEVER FLORIDA'S State 
Department of Agriculture sets out 
to cover a subject, it is done thor- 
oughly. The latest we have seen is 
Bul. 28, “Beef Cattle in Florida,” by 
L. H. Lewis, livestock specialist. Its 
272 pages are a veritable cattleman’s 
handbook. Citizens of Florida may 
obtain a ‘copy from Commissioner 


_Nathan Mayo at Tallahassee. 





AND 
STAR BRAND SHOES 
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There are not enough hours in the 
day, to spend time nursing along 
unthrifty livestock and _ poultry. 
Deworm with Nema Capsules and 
Nemazene Tablets. Disinfect with 
Kreso Dip No. 1. You will be 
pleased with the thorough results. 
It is a criminal waste of good feed 
to raise unprofitable “‘runts” and 





“culls” especially when protein 
feeds are scarce. Parke-Davis prod- 
ucts are dependable, easy to use and 
low in cost. Order from your drug- 
gist well in advance of needs. It 
will help him get you what you 
want when you want it. Write for 
free booklets on “Farm Sanitation” 


and worming. 
. 


Animal Industry Division— Desk 16 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DRUG STORES SELL 


PARKE-DAVIS 


PRODUCTS 








The mandfacturer’s trademark is your protection. It will pay you 
to watch for the trademark on everv article you buy. 





WILL SHE 
LAY 12 DOZEN 
EGGS? 


In 1943, the average hen laid 12 dozen 
e The better birds laid many more. 
Today — you simply can’t aff to let 
worms Ww: the production of a single 
hen . . . not when 1¢ spent for a Pratts 
“Split-Action” capsule will give her the 
chance to lay. fe 

Each Pratt Capsule does the work of 
two ordinary worm treatments. Its pat- 
ented “Split-Action” delivers two differ- 
ent treatments right on the worms. . . 
hours apart. : 
* Neither treatment interferes with the 
other — and you get more effective worm- 
ing results. Several types of worms are 


P ~ 


PATENTED 


2 


»SULES 









treated, and the “Split” treatment is 
easier on the birds. - 

Pratts “Split-Action”’ Capsules also 
cohtain Phenothiazine, the new miracle 
wormer — that is 95% to 100% effec- 
tive in killing and expelling cecum 
worms — the worms that carry black- 
head germs. 

Never has a try wormer done so 
much — so well — for so little. See your 
dealer. Demand Pratts “Split-Action” 
Worm Capsules and give-your birds the 
chance to lay 12 dozen or .more e 
apiece. If your dealer cannot supply 
you — use coupon below to order direct. 


eo =p OD Oe 6 ow oe oe ow oe oe ee a 





I enclose amount specified for size and quantity | 
of *‘Split-Action’’ Capsules checked below: { 
Birds over Birds 10 to 18 

No. of 18 weeks Use weeks old. Use | 
Capsules Adult Size Chick and Pullet Size | 
coceee+ sf 90.88 | 

_ 











What’s New 


(From page 6) committee. This fact, 
together with the fact that he is 
eighty years old and had served thir- 
ty-six years in the Senate, were fac- 
tors in his defeat. , 

Smith’s defeat means that the Sen- 
ate Agriculture and Forestry Com. 
mittee will have a new chairman. 
Next in line of sficcession is Senator 
Wheeler of Montana, who may not 
accept the position because of other 
important chairmanships he now 
holds. If Wheeler refuses, the choice 
will center on Gillette of Iowa or 
Thomas of Oklahoma. Both of these 
senators have shown keen interest 
in agricultural problems. 


Livestock held for 
breeding purposes and 
owned for six months 
or more is subject to 
“capital gains tax” only. This ruling, 
which will save the livestock indus- 
try thousands of tax dollars, plages 
breeding stock on a par, from the in- 
come tax standpoint, with buildings, 
land, equipment, stocks and bonds. 
.. The 1943 support price for cotton 
seed of $55 a ton in Oklahoma, Texas, 
and New Mexico and $56 in other 
producing states has been extended 
to cover the 1944 crop. ... Fewer 
types of farm machinery are now 
rationed. Nine types of machinery, 
including combines, mowers, trac- 
tors, etc., are rationed in accordance 
with state and county quotas. Ten 
other types of rationed equipment 
are not subject to county quotas... 
Congress has approved an appropria- 
‘tion of $7,250,000 for the Census 
Bureau to use in taking a farm cen- 
sus in 1945.... A House subcommit- 
tee is organizing to conduct ar. ex- 
tensive investigation into the pres- 
ent system of marketing, transpor- 
tation, and distribution of farm 
products from farmer to consumer 

FCA has a new circular entitled 
“About That Farm You Are Going to 
Buy,” warning prospective purchas- 
ers of the pitfalls surrounding the 
purchase of land during a land boom. 
. .. Farmer cooperatives have decid- 
ed to reinvigorate the twenty-year. 
old American Institute of Coopera- 
tion to make it the foundation head 
of a long-range program to educate 
the public on cooperative principles 
... The reduction in cotton acreage 
this season seems to have been more 
pronounced on the larger farms... . 
WFA says increased supplies of pot- 
ash should enable manufacturers to 
turn out mixed fertilizers with as 
high a potash content as they had in 
prewar years. ... The campaign to 
persuade farmers to buy and store 
fertilizer out-of-season is being re- 
newed in the hope of delivering at 
least 4% million tons to farms by 
Jan. 1. 


Short But 
Important 


New sweet potato 
ceilings are based 
on $2.50 from Sept. 
1-15 per bushel of 
50 pounds green f.o.b., Sunset, La., 
down to $1.90 from Sept. 16-Oct. 31 
and up to $3.15 next May and June. 
Forty-five pounds of cured potatoes 
equals 50 pounds green. These ceil- 
ings are a few cents per bushel 
higher in Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama, and Georgia. For 
example, the Sunset, La., price in 
August was $3.05; in the other five 
states named it was $3.15. 


Top Prices 
for “Sweets” 


Present loan or 
support prices of 
different crops are: 
wheat $1.35; cot- 
ton 19.5 certs; hogs $12.50; corn 93 
cents; peanuts 7 cents. Parity prices 
are: cotton 21.09 cents; wheat $1.50; 
peanuts 8.164 cents; eggs 36.6 cents; 
hogs 14.10 cents. 


What About 
Crop Prices? 
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serve 
efficient, 
The War 


design, 


You can cut food waste in your 
=e and baking and also con- 
uel by using one of these 
orcelain-enamel 


ranges, 


he roduction Board is per- 
mitting us to make these ranges in 
limited quantities and we are supply- 
ing Allen Dealers as fast as possible, 


In this quality Range you’ll find all 
essential features allowable under 
wartime regulations—plus attractive 
durable construction, and 
efficient, dependable operation that 
have made the name EN, 

stoves, 


on 


famous for over three 
quarters of a century. 


Ask your Dealer for details — or 
write Dept. L. 


Quality Stove Suders 


Stace 1867" 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO., INC 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








THIS IS OUR AMERICA 


We are all 


roud to call America “our country,” 
and rightfully so. Let’s make it more truly oar 
country by investing our money in its future 


The way to do this is to 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 





Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General 
Motors offers a new edition of 
The Automobile User’s Guide, 
containing 196 practical sugges- 
tions on such subjects as how to 





USER'S GUIDE} 
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get better gasoline economy, how 


to prolong tire 
life, how to keep 
your car in the 


best operating 


condition, how 
to preserve exe 


terior finish, ete. 


You can get a FREE COPY from 
any General Motors dealer or 
by using the coupon below. 


CoCr Se we ew ew ee een 


BRA BABAAB! 


Dept., Room 1800 


Customer Research 


r"GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH 


please print 


Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page 
“AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE" 
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ODULAR WORMs retard the growth 
NN ce hogs . -. cause them to lose 
weight . . . make them anemic. 
There is only one 
known drug effective 
against nodular 
worms... and that is 
Phenothiazine. This 
same drug also re- 

moves troublesome ascarids or 
roundworms in hogs. 

+ Internal parasites in livestock and 
poultry have cost uncountable dol- 
lars in lost meat, wool and hides... 
but Phenothiazine now offers you 
real help. Not only in your fight 
against worms in hogs,, but also 
most stomach worms and intestinal 
round worms in sheep, goats, and 
cattle; cecal worms in poultry; large 
and small strongyles in horses and 
mules. 

Phenothiazine can 

be used in any of sev- 
eral convenient 
forms: boluses, pel- 
lets, drench, or as a 
powder with feed or salt. To hogs, 
itis usually administered in powder 
form, mixed with “dry feed, or as 
pellets. ‘ 

Phenothiazine has been called the 
. “nearest approach to_the ideal worm 

remover yet discovered.” It removes 
more kinds of worms from more 
kinds of animals than any other 
- known drug. ; 
Products contain- 
ing Du Pont Pheno- 
thiazine are made by 
many manufacturers 
of stock remedies and 
veterinary supplies. See your regu- 
lar dealer. Write for your copy of 
“The Story of Phenothiazine.” 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 








: _ {Ine.), Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 


Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
Du Pont . 
Phenothiazine 


‘Removes More Kinds of Worms 
from More Kinds of Animals 


. than Any Other Known Drug 

















Subscribers are invited to send us jokes 
they like. The one printed first in this col- 
umn each month brings the sender a $3 prize, 
the next $2, the next $1.50, and all others 
$1 cach. @ 


DEFINITIONS I’VE LIKED 
Boy—A noise with dirt on it. 
Archives—Where Noah left his bees. 
Cannibal—One who loves his fellow man. 
Celebrity—A great man far away from 

home. 

Saxophone—An ill wind which blows no- 
body good. 

Detour—The roughest distance between 
two points. 

Alimony—A fine levied on a man guilty 
of matrimony. 

The farmers raise the grain; what do grain 
merchants do? Raise the price. 

What’s queer about the beginning of day 
and night? Day breaks» without falling and 
night falls without breaking.—Mabel Os- 
borne, Virginia. 


WHY HE’S SINGLE 
Daughter—Why doesn’t «someone marry 
the man in the moon? 
Mother—Because he makes only a quarter 
a week and gets full every month—Mabel 
‘Bishop, Texas. 


HOME EC NOTE 


Wife(reading the paper)—It says here that 
many accidents occur in the kitchen. 

Husband—Yes, and we poor men have to 
eat ’em and pretend we like ’°em.—Orrizelle 
Crews, Georgia. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE 

Judge—Now, Sambo, just what’s the na- 
ture of your trouble? 

Sambo—Double-trouble, suh. 

Judge—How’s that? 

Sambo—Well, you see, suh, de army won't 
let me fight an’ my wife won't let me loaf.— 
Orval D. Kennedy, Texas. 


AS THE SCHOOLS OPEN— 


“I only got 35 in arithmetic and 40 in 
spelling, but I sure knocked ’em cold in geog- 
raphy.” 

“What did you get?” 

“Zero.”—Mrs. M. H. Howard, Alabama. 


The school visitor found one boy in a room 
by, himself, evidently in trouble. 

“What's the matter, my boy?” he inquired. 

Palpitation and insomnia,” was the reply. 

“But you can’t be suffering from those 
things at your age.” 

“It isn’t suffering, sir. It’s spelling.””— 
Katherine Halcomb, South Carolina. 


Johnny—I’m glad I: won’t be living a thou- 
sand years from now. 

Bobbie—Why ? 

johnny—Just. think of all the history 
there’ll be to study by that time!—Anna Sue 
Lewis, Arkansas. 


BOOMERANG 


So Dora took the rich old man for better 
or worse? 

No, she took him for worse, but he got 
better.—Evelyn Smith, North Carolina. 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Je. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate. Ine.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U 8. Pat Office.) 

Miss Lucy got a 
system—she git out 
an’ staht sump’n she 
know she cain’ do. 
So / hatter do it!! 


Lady come to de 
do’ wid one dem big 
bull dawgs en axe 
whut I want. I tol’ 
<a ’er, “Lady, you jes’ 
hol’ dat dawg—goodbye!l” 

Ole Tom, he’d be smaht ’nough ef’n he 
didn’ think ev’ybody else wuz a fool! 

1 wouldn’ wanter be one dem parachutes 
boys. Dey jes’ ain’ got nothin’ to git behime! 
Wouldn’ be ha’f ez many sinnuhs in dis 
worl’ ef mo’ folks ’d jes try to be good, ’sti 
of tryin’ to be bettuh’n somebody else!!! 

I tole ole ’oman I seed a few sprigs o’ grass 
in dis heah gyarden o’ her’n—But dat sho 
wuz de wrong thing to mention!! 
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BIG YANK 


Rugged fabrics. Dependable qual- 
ity. Exclusive comfort-wear fea- 
tures. That is why Big Yanks are 
the choice of our “task forces” 
in agriculture, industry and 
transportation. Matching shirts 
and pants in popular colors. The 
shirts have patented elbow-ac- 
tion safety sleeves, strain-proof 
yoke and convenient pocket 
for watch or cigarettes. Fea- 
tured by better stores as often 
as our military obligations 
permit civilian shipments. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
212 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
New York Offices: 
200 Fifth Ave., 1350 Broadway 








MAKERS OF Big Yank Work 

Clothing « Yank Jr. Boys’ Wear 

Ensenada Shirts and Slacks » Kay 

Whitney and Happy Home Frocks 

Aywon Shirts ¢ Universal Pajamas 

No-Tare Shorts « Parachutes for 
Men and Matériel 
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ITH the feed demand exceeding the supply, it is 
more important than ever to use good feed—to 
insure the most feeding value from every pound used. 


That is why, more than ever, Tuxedo Feeds are 
recognized as ‘‘The Feeders’ Silent Partner.’ De- 
spite wartime scarcities, we are able through our 
experience, equipment, and laboratory facilities to 
make each pound of protein and other essential 
ingredients used in Tuxedo Feeds do a 100% job. 


Your Tuxedo Feeds dealer may not always have all 
the feed you need, but you can be sure that every sack 
of Tuxedo he sells you is tops in feeding value. 


The Early & Daniel Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Established in 1881 


TUXEDO FEED 


FOR LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
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Royal-Stafolife Mills, MempbisJenn capi on eatiz anders. 5 Chick Mi aon 
sour ey STAFOLIFE de : 
SOUTH +" In Wartime Money Bears the Brunt! 









Send Fighting Dollars to the Front! 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 














REDUCED SUMMER PRICES 


_.WENE *” CHICKS 









5} 30 in., width 20 in., thk. @ in. Footetone FREE. 
Fi igh id. Si s. 4 £, catalog. 
Aasticen Memorial Co. Dept. A-90, Atlenta,Go 

















AB C °s In 
Growing Trees 


T is still a good time to sell pulp- 

wood if it is properly cut. No 
farmer, however, should let an ax 
enter his woodlot except after the 
trees to be cut have been marked 
both on the bole and at the root. No 
farmer in the South need cut wood 
without sound technjcal advice. See 
your county agent or your district 
or county forester. 


Rufus Smith, Marion 
County, Fla., recently 
invited some of his 
neighbors to go with 
him over a part of his timberland. 
They saw where a fire had swept 
through a portion of the woods in 
February, 1943, killing young pines 
20 feet high and all under that. 

At a fire line previously plowed, a 
backfire had been started and’ the 
blaze stopped. On one side of this 
line, there was a heavy stand of 
young pines fast,approaching dol- 
lars-and-cents: value; they will be 
thinned for pulpwood in another two 
years or so. On the other side, there 
will be a long wait for young trees 
to come on, even though in several 
of the burned places last year’s heavy 
seed fall had taken root and young 
pines eight inches high were so thick 
one could not put his foot down with- 
out treading on them. 


“Wooden Nickels”, the 
Wooden - slogan of a Southwide 
Nickels educational campaign 

by the Forest Farmers 
Association, hopes to show 15,000,000 
Southerners that in every dollar of 
income they receive there are at 
least a few “wooden nickels.” For 
the South as a whole, there is said to 
be one “wooden nickel” in every 
quarter of income; 20 cents out of 
every dollar. 


Speaking of inferior hard- 
Hog woods, J. R. Moody, Washing- 
Feed ton County, Fla., says the 
scrub oaks loosen the soil and 
attract grubs and worms. Various 
tender plants also establish them- 
selves under the oaks. These, to- 
gether with the acorns which fall, 
provide good feed for his hogs which 
go directly from woods to market. 
Albert A. Downs, of the Appa- 
lachian Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, has discovered that too many 
acorns cause constipation, soft pork, 
or retarded growth. Downs recom- 
mends that the acorn ration be not 
more than one-fourth of the total 
food eaten. Acorns need to be sup- 
plemented with a high-protein feed; 
atorns may be withheld entirely dur- 
ing the finishing-off period to pre- 
vent soft pork.. Wayne G. Miller. 


Now— 
and Later 


More Money —and Trees: 


Mrs. Ida S. Lee, Cullman County, 
Ala., obtained bids of $900, $1,200, 
and $1,300 for all her timber measur- 
ing eight inches at stump height. 

Not exactly satisfied with the bids, 
she learned of the service offered 
through the county agent’s office and 
obtained the help of E. A. Hasen- 
balg, extension marketing specialist. 

Timber was marked and measur- 
ed for selective cutting on.35 acres. 
A description of the tract and total 


- measurements of marked trees were 


sent to potential buyers. A _ bid 
$1,500 for the marked timber was 
accepted and a contract was drawn 
up to protect the interests of both 
Mrs. Lee and the sawmiller. 

By selective cutting, about a third 


| of the stand was left, representing 


the healthy and most vigorous trees. 
E. L. McGraw. 








HELP SCARCE? § 





Raise larger crops with 


BASIC 
; SLAG 


H ERE’S an answer to increased food pros 


duction despite manpower shortages 
The picture above proves conclusively that: 
Tennessee Basic Slag has the right ingredients 
to promote the growth of healthy legumes 
which give vital nitrogen to starved soils. 
Look again at that picture. Basic Slag was 
applied at the rate of 500 Ibs. per acre to the 
area at the left. The area at the right received” 
none. Both received the same amount of hairy 
vetch seed. This test on the farm of Dr. W 


_M. Booth at Hartselle, Ala., deserves the at- 


tention of every farmer who wants to im- 
prove soil. 


BASIC SLAG STIMULATES LEGUME GROWTH 


Phosphorus in Basic Slag stimulates quick, 
full growth of legumes; lime neutralizes acids 
and sweetens soil. When these legumes are 
plowed under, following crops have shown 
remarkable increases in: yields. According to 
testimonials from farmers all through the 
South, truck ‘and field crops and fruit show 
substantial gains after this treatment. 

See your dealer for Tennessee Basic Slag. 
Due to present conditions, his deliveries some- 
times are delayed but he’s doing everything 
possible to supply your farm needs. Because 
of limited production facilities, Tennessee 
Basic Slag is available at the present time 
only in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. 


| Guu a | 


Ask your dealer, or write 
us for free, illustrated book ~~ 
that tells how to improve 
your soils with Tennessee 
Basic Slag. 





TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
& RAILROAD COMPANY 


- Birmingham, Alabama 


om TENNESSEE 
© pasic SLAG 


UNITED STATES STEEL 











KILLS RATS: ONLY: > 


IT’S YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY TO 


KILL RATS! 


Rats causing terrific damage 
and spreading disease 
Rats are coreg oF millions of dollar 
worth of precious food, property and 
are spreading disease. An easy and 





+ ae 


quick way to kill rats is with K-R-O. rae 


K-R-O is made from red squill—a 
raticide. recommended by the. Bes, 
Dept. of Agriculture because it effec: 
tively kills rats. Safe to use around 
livestock or poultry. ‘ os 

Ask for K-R-O at your druggist’s or 
feed dealer. K-R-O Co., ; 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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I Pro~ 
tages 
- that: 
dients 
rumes 
Is. 
g was 
to the 
eived” 
hairy 
yr. W. Give me combat clothes that are rough, 
he ate rugged and ready! Give me work clothes 
Oo m- that are tough, tried and tested! Give me 
Crown or Headlight. 
These “extra-wear” overalls, shirts and 
Ld frousers are made to last longer and take 
quick “more punishment. Crown and Headlight are 
ache the only overalls certified by the United 
es are States Testing Company. And they're San- 
shown forized-Shrunk* for better fit and lasting 
ing to comfort. Union Made. 
h the *Residual shrinkage less than 1% 
_ show 
Slag CROWN- HEADLIGHT 
wr Work Clothes 
y thing UNION MADE 
aa CINCINNAT) + SAN FRANCISCO | 
. time CHICAGO © DETROIT » NEW YORK 
isiana, 
South 
i she 4 
4 SUN-PARCHED LIPS 
cooled, soothed, smoothed an 
easy, quick way : 
write HERE’S an amazingly effective way | 
book. « « our Armed Forces have found to 
prove felieve parched, peeling, blistered 
esses lips caused by sun, wind and 
weather. Just apply Chap Stick 
ON promptly. Chap Stick is made 
especially for the lips. It’s gently 
NY medicated. Promotes heal- 


ing—lubricates. 
Only 25¢ at 
ag counters, 













@ Famous knitted copper pot- 
cleaning ball. She’ll es tke back again 
hen copper’: 








ee Ww 3 available. 
SmursmscorronaTion ores 3 ,U.S.A. 
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fe Proud of What You’ve Done! 
‘War Bonds and Stamps' 





















By D. F. 
Poultryman, A.P.1., Auburn, Ala. 


KING 


W ELL, at last we have a road sign 

for our place. It’s a small white 
wooden design featuring two chicks 
with eggshells near as though they 
had just hatched. Under the silhou- 
ette is the name “Alicedale.” Alice 
(Mrs. King) and 1 (first name. Dale) 
had quite a time deciding on the 
name and figures; when we made the 
sign it was fixed so that the name and 
chicks could be taken off and some 
other added. Now we are so proud 
of it, we think there will be no 
changes. 


Dressed Hens Recently when the 

market ‘for live 
hens got so bad that it was difficult 
to dispose of the nonlayers readily we 
tried dressing afew. I was surprised 
at the ease with which we sold them 
and atso the small amount of extra 
time it took for beginners to kill, 
pick, and draw the hens. We started 
with 112 pounds liveweight and had 
82 pounds of hens ready to be cook- 
ed for sale. It took an average of 15 
minutes to dress a hen completely. 
At this rate, a price of 11 cents more 
per pound for dressed hens than for 
liveweight hens would have paid us 
30 cents per hour for our work. We 
got 20 cents per pound more. 


Egg Cooler During the recent hot 
spell we had a few 
eggs go bad on us and decided it was 
time we fixed a better cooling place. 
After considering many of the pro. 
posed coolers, we built one by sink- 
ing a 50-gallon oak barrel into the 
ground on the 
COeBASKET. shady north 
side of a build- 
ing. Four 
inches of 
Y moist sand was 
put in the bot- 
tom and two 
lids with a 
four-inch air 
ZZ space in be. 
tween them 
were put on 
top. We are now putting each day’ s 
eggs in a wire bucket-type basket and 
lowering them into this cooler. It is 
not likely that we will have any more 
low-quality eggs as the temperature 
in the barrel. was 74 degrees in the 
afternoon when the temperature in 
the shade was 82 degrees 


DOUBLE LID 





MO!ST-COOL 
SHADED EARTH 


¥ wet 
SAND 


This year we are 
using, through the 
suggestion of Dr. P. D. Sturkie, as- 
sociate poultry husbandman, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, a range 
shelter for the pullets that has no 
roof. It has a floor, several feet off 
the ground, to provide shade during 
the daytime and looks like a cage 
with wire sides and top. The idea 
behind its design was that a little 
rain wouldn’t hurt the pullets and 
the roosting quarters would be much 
cooler early in the evening than the 
roosts under a hot roof. The birds 
have given us the answer. When this 
house containing 75 pullets was 
placed alongside other range shel- 
ters containing 75 pullets each, at 
least 25 extra birds from neighbor- 
ing shelters moved into the cooler 


Open Roost 





roofless roosting place 
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SUPER QUALITY 
LAYING 






























An Economical Egg Producer 


When economy in egg production is necessary to maintain profits 
try SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH. This high protein feed is 
an economical egg-producer, especially when used with home-grown 
grains. SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH is also a dependable 
source of the essential vitamins and minerals layers need for sus- 
tained high production, including the trace minerals and controlled 
amounts of Vitamin G. Sold on a strictly cash basis, this proved 
producer usually costs less than other feeds of comparable quality. 


Thousands Rely Upon It! 


Thousands of successful Southeastern poultry raisers rely upon 
SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH year after year. They have 
learned from experience how to save money by using this famous 
feed and get high production too. A blend of the best available in- 
gredients SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH also helps to keep pullet 
mortality down by promoting rugged health. 


Write for Free Folder 


Drop us a post card for helpful free folder 
“Pointers for Poultry Raisers”. It contains valu- 
able advice and suggestions to increase poultry- 



























e evs raising profits. With it we'll send you our current 
R al s Mill Price List showing savings of 50c up per bag 
ag of quality feeds. Write for both today. 
oe? STANDARD FEED MILLING COMPANY 
a 


6-Q Fairlie Street, 


Atlanta, Ga. 




































PEANUT RI picKERS 


Offer new profits to growers saves workmen, leaves cleaner hay. 
cause Frick Pickers alone provide 4. Steel construction, roller, ball 
these advantages: and rubber bearing: (all sealed 

1. Cleaner work, pops most com- against dirt) give many extra years 
pletely removed, nuts in better condi- of usefulness. 
tion—bring higher prices. Ask today for your copy of Frick 

2. Greater capacity with less hors~. Bulletin 78. It tells the whole story 
about these superior peanut pickers. 
Write now. 











wer. 
3. Exhaust fan blows dust away, 





Branches at 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


WAYNESBORO 







RICK 
























UT nature’s own nitrogen factory 
to work for you. Inoculate your_ 
vetch, winter peas, clovers and other 
legumes with NITRAGIN. Tests show 
well-inoculated legumes can add up 
‘ to 125 Ibs. of nitrogen to the soil 
per acre. 

NITRAGIN pays in many ways. It 
gives up to 50% bigger yields. It in- 
creases protein content of legume hay 
and seed. It gives the crop more vigor 
to fight weeds and drought. It helps 
conserve soil fertility . . . and it im- 
proves your chances of a good stand 
for it helps seedlings get off to a 


THE NITRAGIN CO., INC., 3721 N. 


WINTER PEAS 
INOCULATED 
_ with NITRAGI 


tm 
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Farmers Say- 


TO INOCULATE VETCH, WINTER PEAS, 
CLOVERS AND ALFALFA WITH 











TRAGIN 


INOCULATION 


good start. Farmers say it is good, 
cheap, crop insurance to inoculate 
every planting of legumes. 

To inoculate with NITRAGIN, 
costs only about 12¢ an acre and takes 
only a few minutes. NITRAGIN con- 
tains selected, tested strains of legume 
bacteria produced in the most modern 
laboratory of its kind. It’s the oldest, 
most widely used inoculant. Get it 
where you buy your seed. Look for 
the yellow can plainly marked with 
the well-known tradename Nitragin. 
FREE—lInteresting booklets about Ie- 
‘gumes for soil building. Write today. 


BOOTH ST., MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
WINTER PEAS 


7 OTHER 
INOCULANT USED | 









$259 to $500 
single 
} & 1000 Rooms 


o 1000 Baths 


v4 
( 
42 
7 





New York's 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests en- 
joy the homey luxury and genuine 
comforts seldom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
tooms, all with bath. Five famous 
restaurants and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shopping dis- 
trict. New low rates make the Prince 
George New York’s most outstanding 
hotel value. Write for booklet P.F. 

Single room with bath from $2.50 
Deuble “ Ri. “= $4.00 














Prince Georg 
e 
Hotel ss ber ees: 


























: o TRACTOR 
Falls M cuta tas SAW 


A Sentry and Song 
in a War Long Ago 


By ETHEL R. HARPER 


NE Sunday night, during the 

second summer of the Civil 
War, young Confederate soldier 
John Roberts was detailed to do sen- 
try duty on a thickly wooded road 
in Virginia. The night was cloudy 
and oppressive. John felt tired and 
dispirited. 

It was very still, and John heard 
no sound but the usual woodland 
noises. But suddenly his heart began 
to pound and he was seized with an 
icy fear. He looked fearfully up and 
down the lonely, shadowy road and 
his mind went back to other Sunday 
nights in the little church choir at 
home. One hymn in particular 
came to his remembrance: Wesley’s 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 

Taking off his hat, John began to 
sing, quietly but clearly: 


“Other refuge have I none; 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee; 
Leave, oh, leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me. 
All my trust on Thee is stayed, 
All my help from Thee I bring; 
Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing.” 


As he was singing, the moon 
emerged from behind a cloud and 
flooded the road with silver. John 
was conscious that the weight of 
fear had been lifted from his heart. 

Some years later, when the War 
had long been over, John Roberts 
had occasion to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean. On tke first Sunday morning 
at sea, he was approached by the 
captain, who asked him to sing a solo 
at the evening service. John readily 
“consented and chose his favorite 
hymn: “Jesus Lover of My Soul.” 


As he began to sing that night, he 
noticed a man in the rear of the room 
lift his head and look at him with 
peculiar intentness. John was un- 
comfortably aware of the stranger’s 
penetrating gaze throughout the 
hymn. 

At the close of the service, the 
stranger slipped into the seat beside 
John. “I am Harvey Brandon 
from New York,” he said. “I en- 
joyed- your song, Mr. Roberts.” He 
paused, then added, “I believe this 
is the second time I have heard you 
sing it.” 

John murmured some reply, star- 
ing at Brandon in perplexity. 

.“Mr. Roberts,” went on Brandon, 
“You were, I think, in the Confed- 
erate Army? Well, do you remem- 
ber guarding a little road in the Vir- 
ginia wood one summer night?” 

“I remember, yes.” John spoke 
with some difficulty. “But—how 
could you possibly know about 
that?” 

“I know, because I was a Union 
soldier, hidden in the thicket across 
the road from you,” Brandon re- 
plied. “You made a perfect target, 
Mr. Roberts. I had my gun pointed 
right at your heart. And then you 
began to sing.” 

Brandon looked away, then con- 
tinued, “You looked exactly like my 
kid brother. My fingers grew nerve- 
less. I couldn’t shoot. You were 
still singing when I took a firm hold 
on my gun, turned quietly around, 
and crept away.” r 

Editor’s Note—“This incident,” wrote the 
author in sending it to us, “is supposed to 
be a true story but I do not know any names, 
so all characters and places are fictitious.” 
Is there any reader who can tell us more 
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about it? 
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If, More 
Peanuts 


Per Acre! | 


The Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion reports that dusting 
peanuts with Copper Sulphur 
resulted in ONE-THIRD more 
nuts per acre and TWICE as 

f 







































much hay! 


Use 
TENNESSEE 
COPPER SULPHUR 
DUST 





Write us for free bulle- 
tins about Tennessee 


Copper Sulphur Dust! 





The Mark Of Quality 


Zi CORPORATION 


Tennessee Corporation 
Atlanta, Georgia - Lockland, Ohie 











(25h 
alotabs 


Next time you need calomel take 
Calotabs, the improved calomel 
compound tablets that make calo- 
mel-taking pleasant. Sugar-coated, 
agreeable, prompt, and effective. 
Not ni to follow with salts, 
Caution: Use only as directed. 
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SELL IT AT A PROFIT 
‘Almost anything useful that yo" 
have a surplus of is just what some 
body else wants. Turn your #@f 
plus into cash by offering it for 
sale in the : . 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
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These ten pigs represent a fall- 
farrowed litter. They’ll need more 
attention than spring pigs because 
they’re headed for weather that 





piles them up in the shed. They'll 
get precious little sunshine and no 
pasture for months. We recom- 
mend the addition of Dr. Hess 





Hog Special to their ration. Hog 
Special gives-them the big three: 
1, Minerals to help build good 
‘muscle and bone. 2. Tonics that 





stimulate appetite and promote 
better use of feed. 3. Vitamin D, 
especially essential in winter when 
there’s a scarcity of sunshine and 





when pigs are subject to rickets. 
Get Hog Special for those fall 
litters and for shotes on feed— 
‘from your Dr. Hess Dealer. 


DrHless®& Clark, Ine, 


ASHLAND, OHIO 





" farrowed this fall 








THERE'S NO 
ARGUMENT 


= with heredity. “Like 
ad father like son” is an 
© 0d and true saying that applies to chicks 
~ well as people. It means that breeding 
“Sounts. You buy breeding when you buy 
Hall's Quality Chicks—they grow into 
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your extra profit. 
tite for Hall's catalog of chick facts. 
rat BROTHERS HATCHERY INC. 











j 10, WALLINGFORD, CONN. S| 
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Bor MORE EGGS and GREATER PROFITS get 
our making strains. From one of 


f big money 
Bitton “WA '10d 


What of Future 
for Poultry? 


UESTIONS as to what will hap- 
pen during the postwar period are 
uppermost in the minds of farmers 
and poultry specialists alike. Fol- 
lowing are a few facts which may be 
helpful in predicting the future: 
Cash farm income from JU. S. 
chickens in -:1914 amounted to $138,- 
000,000. ‘It was on the increase then 
and by 1918 (First World War) it 
had risen to $232,000,000. After the 
war it continued to rise to $317,000,- 
000 in 1920. In 1941 it stood at $245.- 
000,000. In 1942 it rose to $346,- 
000,000 and 1943 was estimated at 
an all-time high of $590,000,000. 
Cash farm income from eggs in 
millions of dollars in the same period 
has been as follows: 


1914 $336 1941 $ 658 
1918 599 1942 1,100 
1920 781 1943 1,475 


Another indication of poultry ex- 
pansion is the number of eggs eaten 
per person per year in the U. S.: 


1914 295 1941 316 
1918 284 1942 320 
1920 299 1943 345 


During 1943 we produced 15 to 20 
per cent more eggs than were con- 
sumed in the U. S. for shipment 
abroad to our cwn troops and our al- 
lies. Our future problem hinges on 


never. had before. Once the British, 
Russians, and our other allies are 
able to replenish their flocks and get 
back on a fresh shell egg basis, we 
cannot count on that dried egg mar- 
ket. It is doubtful if increased con- 
sumption per capita could make up 
for the reduction in export trade. 
The number of eggs produced dur- 
ing the first half of 1944, and the 
price per dozen would indicate that 
the poultry industry cannot maintain 
itself at the present high level. Re- 
ductions in hens and eggs will be 
necessary. These reductions will 
take place in 1944 and 1945. Only 
the better managed flocks will re- 
main and competition will be keen. 
Sound reasoning indicates that the 
poultry . industry cannot operate 
above the 1940 level, which is about 
38 per cent below where we are now. 
If you follow good methods, there 
isn’t anything to worry about. If 
your management isn’t sound, you 
had better reduce the size of your 
flock or change your system. D.F.K. 


September Poultry Jobs 


MOVE pullets into a clean laying 
house, and don’t close up the 

house too tight. 

2. De-worm pale pullets. 

3. Plant Italian ryegrass and crim- 

son clover for grazing. 

4. Continue culling of old stock. 

5. Keep a record on the perform- 

ance of your flock: Don’t guess when 

there is a world of satisfaction in 

knowing. C. F Parrish, 

Poultryman, N.C. Extension Service. 





POULTRY HANDBOOK 


THe “most fascinating poultry month of 
the year” is the way Dr. D. F. King, 
our poultry editor, describes September. In 
his “Poultry Handbook for the Southerr 
States,” he tells why as well as giving many 
do’s and don’t’s for this important month 
You can order your copy now for 25 cents 
from Service Editor, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





this export business which we have . 
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While You're At It... 
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Dr. Salsbury's R 
Remove Large Roundworms and 





oe as 


OTA-CAPS 


. also Intestinal Capillaria Worms 
Individual Treatment for CHICKENS and TURKEYS 


Ve” preparations do not re- 
ove these capillaria worms. 
Though not so common, a heavy 
infestation is very damaging to the 
bird. So, when treating your poul- 
try flock for large roundworms, you 
will welcome this extra value which 
Rota-Caps provide. 

Rotamine, the drug compound 
found only in Rota-Caps, removes 
these intestinal capillaria worms, in 
addition to the large roundworms. 
Yet, Rotamine’s action hasn't the 
effect of harsher treatments—an- 
other extra value. 

Rota-Caps are easy to give, low in 
cost. Surveys.show Rota-Caps pre- 





see Dr. 
drug, feed, other stores. 


emblem, 
order direct. 


ferred 2 to 1 by poultry raisers. So, 
for the extra value treatment that 
your birds deserve, use genuine Dr. 
Salsbury’s Rota-Caps. 


For helpful flock 
management ad- 
vice and gen- 
uine Dr. Sals- 
bury products, 
Salsbury dealers—hatcheries, 
Look for this 
If no dealer is near you, 


ROTA-CAPS LOW Adult Size 
PRICES 50 caps....$ .78 
Pullet Size 100 caps.... 1.35 
50 caps... .$ . 200 caps.... 2.50 
100 caps.... .90 500 caps.... 6.00 


If you prefer a flock treatment, wee 


Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Ton. Contains phe- 
nothiazine. 
and cecal worms. 
wet or dry mash. Easy on the birds. 


DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 


Removes both large round 
Is easily mixed in 


A Nation-wide Poultry Service 





get THE - 


Mis Genuine 


Dr’. 


ROTA-CA 





PS 








Ta-pat-co 











Your horses and mules are fighting a grim battle 
on war's food production front. See that they have 
the two-way protection of Collar Pads to prevent 
lay-off from sore shoulders and slow-dowas from 
Collar Choke.* To produce food to win the war— 
keep the home plows turning, 














COLLAR PADS * HOLDS COLLAR OFF 
Fee AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
patent becgeive THROAT FOR FREE 








‘LAYING HOUSES 


That big job your layers have to do 
requires proper sanitation. So after 
cleaning up sheneuap-cetans, litter 
and dirt—and scrubbing, be sure also 
to disinfect with Par-O-San. On 
proper contact, Par-O-San is an effec- 
tive disinfectant against common poul- 
try disease germs (spore beari 
organisms excluded). Used as directe: 
it won't harm rds or equipment. 


Stainless. Economical. Pleasant odor. 
~O-San at hatcheries, 
drug, other stores, now. 


DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES 
Charlies City, lowa ~~ 


feed, 








The seed advertisers in this publication are 
reliable. You can safely patronize them. 





Colonial FALL Chicks 


Prompt Service — 
For 14 consecutive years MO) 
Colonia) Chicks 
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| Classified Ads 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA-FLORIDA EDITION: Rate, 10c a word 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co., Birmingham, Ala. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


For Sale—Cattle or dairy farm, approximately 300 
acres 75 acres bottomland, 75 uplands — excellent 
stand white Dutch clover (bottomland), lespedeza, Ber- 
muda, Dallis grass, etc., on each. Two miles from 
stock yard monthly cattle sale held. Pasture now main- 
taining approximately 125 head of cattle. Will be 
— on application. Write P. O. Box 461, LaGrange, 





Free Fall Catalog, farm bargains, 7 Midwest states. 
Many fully equipped. Special service to those who state 
— its and payment plan. U. nat? Farm Agency, 
491-FP Arcade Bldg., (1) St. Louis, M 


To Buy, Sell or Exchange Farms and Timber Lands 
Southeastern States. See or write Thos. H. Vaughn, 
Realtor, 515 North 2ist Street, Birmi 3. 


Grade A Dairy Farms in heart of Black Belt. For 
full particulars write Henry W. Johnson, Realtor, New- 
bern, Alabama. 


750 Acres—Big house, streams, bottoms, pulp wood. 
A real buy—$8.00 acre. Rhodes Realty, Forsyth, Ga. 


Hundreds of Farms—Free Catalog. Belt Realty, Chase 
City, "virginia. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Fresh Mountain Grown Plants for your Fall Garden. 
The perfect canning egg Song 3 Marglobe, Great- 
er Baltimore, New Stone. e best Cabbage for Krout- 
ing—Charleston Wakefield, Fiat Duteh, All Head Early 

Georgia Heading, 




















Xmas King: The best Collards — 
Georgia Bunching, Blue Stem. Prices by mail all 
charges —— for $1. " 500 for $2.00, 1,000 for 


2.50. Roots mossed and 
Nest Plant Farms, Mentone, "A 


tain grown plants. 


pred promptly. ' Crows 





Best Krouting Cab- 
Dutch, All Head 
rgia Heading, Georgia 
Frtee by mail prepaid—300, 
$1.00; 500, $1. 75; St 000, Roots mossed, shipped 
promptly. ‘ Fern Cliff Blew. Sauk Dutton, Ala. 


All ge Cabbage, Collard and Tomato Plants now 


Ear! 
Bunching. 





ready, mixed as you like, nice plants and prompt serv- 
By_mail prepaid, 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50. Valdosta Plant Co., Ment Ala. 








ee het Tomato, Lettuce, Collard, best vari- 
eties—300, $1.2 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3. 50 postpaid. 
Expressed—5, t00, "$1 00. Good plants guaranteed. R. 
R. Lankford, Franklin, Virginia. 

Field grown Plants—Leading varieties Cabbage, 300, 
$1.00; $3.50 thousand, Collard and Tomato Plants, $2.50 
thousand delivered; 5,000, $12.00. Lee Crow, Route 2, 
Box 143, Gainesville, Georgia. 

Fresh Lookout Mountain Grown Cabbage, Tomato and 
Collard Plants — 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50, 
prepaid. Collect, 1,000 for $2.00. Dorris Plant Co., 
Ment Alabama. 

Cabbage™%Plants — Copenhagen 
ete. Also ard Plants. Wire 
prices in truck and car lots. J. P. 
lin, Virginia. 

Leading yon Collard and Tomato, $2,00 thousand; 
10,000, $17.50 lect. Cabbage, $3.00 thousand delivered. 
Bonnie Smith, yo 2, Gainesville, Ga. . 

Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants. Leading varieties. 
Good plants shipped promptly.. Write for Price List. 

Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Georgia. 

Cabbage and Collard Plants now ready. Write for 
priee list. P. D. Fulwood Company, Tifton, Georgia. 


BERRY PLANTS 


Strawberries 
Certified Strawberry Plants—Missionary, Blakemore, 
a ner grown on new ground. Only number plants 
an 
collect — 1,06 $1.50; 00; 500, $5.00. 
press co 1,000, $8.00; 5,000, $19.50; 10,000, 
$75.00, Romines Piant Farm, Dayton, Tenn 
Wanted — To 


Contract with Strawberry Gopuere for 
7 assorted varieties late . - winter 


NURSERY STOCK 


Peach and Apple Trees, 9¢ and up. Pears, plums, 














Market, Wakeflelds, 
or write for special 
Councill Co., Frank- 























300,000 
delivery. 





cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines, 7c. Evergreen: 
shrubs, shade trees low as 20c. Feee catalog, Tennes- 
see Nursery Co,, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn, 





Dependable Fruit -_ aoe Trees—Small fruits, orna- 
mentais and general n stock. Combined Catalog 
and Planting ‘Guide ree. Cu Cumberland Valley Nurseries. 
Ine., MeMinnville, T 

World's largest growers peg d bearing papershell Pecan 
trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company. 
Lumberton, Mississippi. 


Bulbs 


Fall Deine Matrserdinare. 50 gorgeous Ranunculus 
50 Anemone berose—all for dollar, prepaid. Bulb 
list. Jordan aeeaaee Baldwin Park, Calif. 











PAR 








ad 


Kudzu 


Farmers, Cattlemen, oe deca 
duces up to 4 tons or more per = of choicest feed 
every year, no crop failures. One planting lasts life- 
bonny No pests, easily eradicated. Ko cultivation after 

rst year. 


grow kudzu. Pro- 


The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, Ga. 


Oats 

Turner’s Improved Bancroft Seed Oats. 26th year. 
Pure, recleaned and graded. Very high @ields. De- 
scription and prices on request. R. M. Turner, 
Royston, Georgia. 

Combine run Fulgrain Oats, $1.10 bushel. Coker 
smut and cold proof one. $1.05 bushel, f.o.b. Comer, 
Georgia... Ralph 8. Colli 


Guiien 
1944 Imported. New Crop Crystal White Wax Bermuda 


Onion Seed for sale, $4.50 per pound postpaid to your 
office. Ehlers Bros. Plant Farms, Carrizo Springs, Tex. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
Baby Chicks 


2-3 year crowns, 























Baby Chicks 


U. 8S. Approved. Pullorum Tested. 2,500,000 a. 
“AA’’ As Hatched—White Leghorns, Brown Leghorn 
White Rocks, Barred Rocks, New Hampshires Wyan- 
dottes, Reds, Orpingtons—$9. 95 pet 100. “AA” Pullets 

—White ghorns, Brown ghorns, $17.90 per 100. 
“AA” Pullets—White Rocks, Barred Rocks, New Hamp- 
shires, Wyandottes, Reds, Orpingtons, $10.95 per 100. 
“AA” Cockerels —- White New 
Hampshires, Orpingtons, 

Cockerels, $9.95 per 100. M 1 
add %c per chick to above prices. ‘‘AAA 3 
Both breeders and chicks specially selected for, vigor, 
ro: 0 and exceptional value. AAA" 
Grade le per chick higher than ‘‘AA’’ Grade. ‘‘AAAA”’ 
G For poultrymen who want the “‘Best’’ we recom- 
“AAAA”’ Grade. Please note they are mated 
. wingbanded males. Dam records up to 300 
AA” As Hatched 
Hampshires, White 
“AAAA”’ Pullets—White Leg- 
21.90 per 100. AAAA” Pullets — Barred 
Rocks, | yy Fomemices, White Rocks, Reds, $12.95 per 
100. AAA’”’ ctory Cockerels’’ to improve your 
strains a einen by Government and State 
agencies in Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, White 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, $12.95 per_100. 1 a 
ments prepaid when paid in full. We ship C.0 
Guaranteed alive. Buy with confidence: Greatest sales 
—lowest costs. Write for catalog. Dixie Hatcheries, 
2401 Second Avenue North, Birmingham 3, Ala. 


Clover Valley Chicks, U. S. Approved — Pullorum 
Controlled. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality and 
fast money-making chicks. Why not play safe with your 
investment and give us a trial order? Barred. Buff. 
White Rocks; 8. Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons; 
Australorps; Minoreas; Andalusians ; Anconas; Brahmas; 

iants; New Hampshires; Leghorns; also Hybrids— 
Sexed Chicks, Pullets or Cockerels, reasonable prices, 
95% _sex accuracy guaranteed. Get low prices. Free 
Catalog and 14 day protection guarantee. Place orders 
early and be sure of delivery on dates you desire. Clover 
Valley Poultry Farm, Box 24-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Rocks, 





World’s Champion Herd Spotted Poland Gites 
Boars—Registered, Guaranteed, Immuned, 
Gilts, Pigs all ages. Easy feeding. Phenothtazine. amas. 
ing New bate ong 3 Di 


poultry. Given in 


op. 
96 twenty-five pound bigs, ny itty 


800 head po 


Indian 








Swine 


ery. ee hogs, shéep, 


Dry Pend oF One pound 





Poland Par reg 


*p. 


$20.00. Sired 
“The Winner.’’ 


**Winner’s 


T. Patton Son, “callahan, Fa 





Registered, black medium type Poland China Pigy, Pigs, 
Short legged, fatten any age, 


age gg 


Unrelated pairs. 


. Barner, Bluff City, Tennessee. 





ar tered Hampshires 
either sex. 


Spring Pigs, 
Ohio. 


George Miller, 





Registered Berkshire Pigs—cholera immuned. 
Sam McColloch, Canehill, 


Bred 


Bred Sows and Gilt. Gilts, 
Beliville, 








oo a pigs. 33 lambs, 

try. © pound, $1.2 | agen $6.00; 

ulk, $11.00, ae a Peete, 
Direct from factory to 

Wilt Farms, Halo 


g@ orders for fall weaned 
ride,”” a ~~ 





Arkansas. 





each. Dave Hill, 


$15. 


——— 


Bonham, Texa: 





Registered Essex Pigs. 


Tamworth Gilts bred to farrow September, $60.09 
8. 





ville, North Carolina. 





Hereford Bulls 22 
Hereford Bulls, 12 to 20 months old. All sons or grand. 
R. Worthy Domiono 53rd and out of st; 


Will be priced ri; 
c/o Mountain View Stock rant 


sone of W.H. 
Domion 


rince ono bred cows. 
conditions and ready for service. 
James E. Smith 


Cattle 


for Sale. W.FLR. Re 


Bridgeport, Alabama. 





J. Sherman Autry, Autry. 


gistered 


Registered Polled Herefords—We ofler a few promis. 
ing young bulls of outstanding blood-lines, ready for 


service, and invite inspection of ow 


McDonough, Ga., oneHighway “a. phone 


ir herd. Asbury F ; 
a ‘arm, 





Pullets — Pullets — Pullets! Special to Poultrymen 
































Three Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls, fourteen t 















































r order state “I wan 
‘ast Feathering Broiler hicks” s 
Shipped C.0.D. Write for catalog. Georgia State 
Hatchery, 128 Forsyth St., 8. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Chick Shortage—This means fewer layers. Higher 
egg prices certain. Start right now with Piedmont U. 
. Approved Chicks. New Hampshire Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds for Au gust de- 
livery—100, $10.95; 50, $5.95; 25, $3.25. ‘“‘AAA” Sexed 
Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $10.95. Order direct for im- 
mediate shipment, $1.00 books order, balance C.0.D 

We hatch over one million chicks each year. They Live 
Better. Piedmont Hatchety, Dept. 3-A, Green- 
ville, South, Carolina. 


Pullets — Pullets — Pullets! Special to Poultrymen 
who want the best bloodlines in Hanson or large Eng- 
lish White Leghorns; Parmenter Reds; Christie. Ned- 
lar, Larrabee New Hampshires; Gove, Christie, Wallace, 
Parks Barred Rocks. These fine bloodline chicks in 

Red, or Hampshire “‘AAAA’”’ Pullets, $12.95 per 
ge “The White Le: hs “AAA” Pullets, $19.90. State 
I your ** fal Master Bred Laying Strain.’’ 
Shipped C.0.D. Write for catalog. Dixie Hatcheries. 

1 Second Avenue North, Birmingham 3, Ala. 


Fast Growing, 











Flowers 


Spruce, 

Spirea, 

Althea, 
dozen. 









Snowdrap, 
Arbutus, 
$1.00 





be Sale—Recleaned pease hel $2.75 per beighed ; 
‘ u! 7 


Barley, $2.50 per apes grain Oats, $1 
Winter ; Redhart 








= quality and livability. U. 8. Certified ——— 
Leghorns, roved, Pullorum Tested New H 
p. Witte Rocks, = Island Reds. 


ex- 
ae tenes, backed os an unsurpassed reputation for re- 
tony. is your of chicks. Rea- 
sonable prices. Send for illustrated folder and price 
list. The Southland Hatchery, Collinsville, Ala. 








: Seconds $4.45. Carney Hatchery, Box 35, Shelby- 


ville, Indiana. 


Salem Chicks for immediate delivery—Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $9. "95 per 
TR oe $12.95; Cockerels, $9.95. Tom Barron 

Bro Buff Leghorns; Anconas, $9.95 per 100: 
Pullets, $19.9: 95: Cockerels, $3.95. Heavy Mixed $9.45., 
Light Mixed $3. 45; Heavy Mixed, no sex guarantee, 
$8.75; Seconds, $3.75. Salem Hatchery, Box 21 
Salem, Indiana. 

Bloodtested Chicks that live, lay and pay. 200-340 
Early broilers; profitable ley, 


focks, Reds, an 

gra $8.95 per 100. Assorted $7.95 
Heavy breed pullets $12.95. Guaranteed 100% alive. 
Shipped on date promised. Our 16th year. Pleasant 
View Hatchery, Gerald, Missourt. 


Stouffer’s Chicks — Bloodtested. Inspected Flocks. 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas; Rocks; Wyan- 
dottes: Reds; 0} rpingtons, $10.90. Also sexed chicks. 
AAA Matings 1c per chick higher. Get compete prices, 
Heavy Assorted $7.95. Light Assorted $6.95. Leghorn 
Cockerels $1.95.  C Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, 
Waddams Grove, Illinois. 


Atz’s Famous Chix—We have plenty available chix. 
White Leghorn .pullets, our best with floppy combs— 
100, $15.95. Heavy Breeds—100, $9.95. Seconds—100. 
$3.95. Leghorn Cockerels—100, $4.95. Write for prices 
Thousands weekly. Prices subject to 
Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, 














on other breeds. 
change without notice. 
Huntingburg, Indiana.. 





Seymour chicks for immediate delivery. Barred, Pi 
White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, 
per 100; Puts, $13.95: Cockerels, $10.00. E 

ghorns; Anconas, $10.00 per 100; 
Pullets, $18, "95: Cockerels, $3.45. Heavy Mixed $7.95" 
Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee) $7.50. Assorted heavy 
cockerels $8.50; Light Mixed $7.95; Seconds $4.95. 
Seymour Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 


Make extra profitable 




















g 
Baby Chicks—Write postcard today for 1944 price list 
and full deseription of the finest chicks that we have 
ever produced. Blue Ribbon Hatchery. 211 Forsyth 8t., 
8.W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


Baby Chicks Hatching Twice Each Week. All flocks 
bloodtested. Year around hatching. Write for litera- 
ture. Southeastern Hatchery, Brewton, Ala. 


Poultry Breeds 


Big Barron English White  Latnerni-y CostiBod Males, 
301 to 326 eggs, AAA chicks, $9.60; Pullets, $17.95; 
Cockerele, o. 48, prepaid. Started four weeks ullets, 
a collect. Money-back guarantee. Heim 
ry, Montrose, Missouri. 


= 350 Pedigreed Sired Big Type Egg-Bred “‘AAA”’ 











White Leghorn puainte. $14.95. Unsexed. $8.25. Cock- 
erels, $3.00. Four Weeks Old ‘‘AAA’’ Pullets, $25.50. 
9E% sex iuaranteed Catalog. Marti Leghorn Farm. 
Windsor, Missouri 





Miscellaneous Poul 


Pv? +h 





























bushel ; Rye, $2.00 2.56 Griffith Chicks bred 25 years. 
Wheat, $250 per bushel. ‘Allo ‘orders f.0.b. Princeton, teers, = maturing broilers. Immediate delivery. 
N.C. Gurley P Brothers, Princeton, N. C. 100 prepaid. Big Type White Leghorns $8.95; 
Ba ered, White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons; 
rg eA 2 my catalog and pleat, Leg-Rox .$8.95. Free Catalog. Griffith's Hatchery, 
vegetables. complete line of fi Box 504-E, Fulton, Miss uri. 
wun for £1 Also pasture seeds — Dutch. 
a Hop Clovers, Dallis and Carpet Grasses. Riverside Tennessee-U. S. Approved Chicks available 
a — Fist syleteen. Mississippi. ‘for September and October delivery. Barred and White 
Noes and all the popular breeds. Sexed or 
Bermuda One Seeds. New | strai Special prices now in effect. Write River- 
patties now rea hi test G write for side ry, Box 105-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
eile - | aise’ Sul nel!” Aahee Bice 2%, Ral 
7 Pa aised,’” “Range Size,” ‘ ‘aised’? 
pe for Winter Peas on e.- Crimson Clover. and “Jr. Ready-to-Lay. (25e up.) Catalog Free. 
ines. Grass Lesvedena Imperial Breeding Ferme, Dept. 5-551, Bethany, Mo. 
: seme Marshvilie, N 24 Breeds, bloodtested, money-saving Chicks $3.95 
For ‘ew = oe ee, Turnip, Kale, ‘in $s, started pullets. reduced 
ag list before buying. vw iy Box 
na oe Springfield, Missouri. 
Pullorum Controlled cks. 20 dif- 
cae mG oy. ategall anus s bfeeds,” including” Danish Brown orns and 
oe Cop, Cornish Games tehery, Gallatin, Tennessee. 
Carrots, Onion, Pepper Duncan Ozark-Bred Chicks $ 90 26 Bloodtested 
oriees. Warren Seeds and joe. Sexed. 8 money saving petees. 
fexas. Dunean ‘Chicks, Box  1850-X1. Springfield, Missourt 
Se Dats, $1.00 bushel. Sanford Bargain Chicks, $3.98 up. 100% delivery. 25 breeds 
<7 _ dorama Be, $2.00 bushel. Goods ; a ree. Squeredeai 
’ J ,; Georgia. . , Box 1A-1350, Springfield, Missouri. 





ekin Ducklings direct from the South’s 
leading -. begotine f Immediate or future de- 
live’ 4.00; 25 for $8.50; °50 for $16.00; 100 
for F8.00. 00. trot, bye delivery guaranteed. Dt 
more Duck Farm, De 


LIVESTOCK 


Swine 
For Sale — Champion Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
and Pigs. age or Female All ages. Low Pri 
State’s bi it and Duroe ber 
Farm, J. M. Savery, Tupelo, Mississippi. 





vo 








ull 24 ounces of Finest Food Flavors, for 


Easy to sell, every housewife wants it. 


line, over 200 other useful household products. 
leading product and particulars free. Write at ones J. 


. Gibson Company, Dept. 


D-88, Indianapolis 6. © 10d, 


only 9%. 
Also ° 
Sample 





Extra money for you. 
and Personal Stationery. 


Cards 
Christmas assortme: 


Sell 50 for $1.00 


nt. e 
up. Up to 100% profit. Friends, neighbors buy readily. 


Samples on approval. 


Spee: “ offer. Elmira Greeting 


Card Co., M-155 Elmira, N. 





ean sell Five Big 7 of Fiavoring. all fet 


If you 
99e waking big profit, then write for. particulars 
More than 200 other items—toilet ertdete. family 
to sell. Ideal Products, wi 


eines, ete.. 
Texas. 


todsy. 
lly medl- 
Inc.. Waxahachie, 





Women with spare time here’s your cheney 
Take orders for my food products, ete. 
Big products 

27-PP, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Money.. 
Old Virginia. 
Blair, Dept. 


box of Write 





Big Money taking orders—Shirts, Ties, Sox. 
Jackets, Sweaters, Shoes, 
Experience unnecessary. Nimrod, 4 


ment Free. 
Lincoln, Chicago 


for Extrs 
from 
‘today. 
Sox, Pants, 


Uniforms, ete. 





Magie Cleaner and laundry soap deal. 
Profits! 


firecracker. 


Hotter or than 


Sample free. pies S 


Irving Park, Chicago. 





Farm Machinery and Supple 


Fords Portable Hammermill “Bersverg | 
ing service in big demand everywhere. Fords 
making steady, satisfactory year-round profits. _ 
valuable territories open. 
balance monthly. Start your own profitable 
Myers-Sherman Company, 


Write today. 
Streator, Illinois. 


feed 








Nominal investment 
1 





International Electric Fence far superior. 
tive and reliable. 
wen ited. We repair all makes of electric 

Fence Co., 910 


ational Electric 
Chicago, Tilinois. 





Quickly pays for itself. 
fences, 
Van 





Tractors reconditioned. Many makes at | 


Parts new a’ 
jets Catalogs, 


LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 


nd used. Satisfaction guarant 
Used 


Tractor and Parts Co, 219 


Dept. D. 





needs; 
Chicago 2 


Having Car Trouble? Used, Guaranteed ae 
parts save money. Transmission specialists. 
imgnogiste reply. 


Victory, 1S Gunaiso, 





Lite-Nin Electric Charn—Coste itt iittle, nol $a 


usiona more butter, no work. 





ood Company, Dallas, Texas. ae 
Attention: Don’t Feed Sparrows. ue your 4 
trap that will catch thousands, Write for details, Ba 


Vail, Howe 8, Indiana. 





Rebuilt 
teries; used plan’ 
Davenport; Fan, 


Christmas 
Miracle value $1.0 
r money making boxes 3 


“ Py Py eer aS Fo we £.0eore zearty. who want the best bloodlines in Hanson or large Eng- eighteen months old. W. C. Britt, 1999 Jefferson Road, 4 
White Rocks, Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, Wyan- | Ian? {neo (lew Hampshizer: Gove, Christie, Wallace, | == Scores. « 
wonitee ge gg a, gr? ra, $17.90" ag 9 Parks Barred Rocks. These fine bloodline chicks in Rock, ones nag cia ol Pega — Ww. 4 
“AA” Pullets—White Rocks, Barred Rocks. New Hamp- Red, or Hampshire “‘AAAA”’ Pullets, $12.95 per 100. ‘ - x ineview Farm, Auburn, Alabams, 9 
shires, Wyandottes, Reds, Orpingtons, $10.95 per 100. The White Leghorn “AAA” Pullets, $19.90. State I Registered Red Poll Bulls for sale. John A. Platt, es 
““AA’’ Cockerels — White Rocks, Barred Rocks, New Shinped C 0. Yen a a. Tazios, B -* Waynesville, North Carolin: 
Hampshires, Orpingtons, Rode, $10.96. Hoary Mixed | FattPery, 128 Forsyth, Bt.. 8. cs Atianta 3, Ga. pxarm, and Dairy Cattle fag ee Papt Ofte: 
$3.95 per 100. ‘‘AA” Heavy Mixed, $9.95 per 100 Attention — C 8 lete feathering at wi “osgtint aia 
Mixed, $8.95 per 100. 50 lots add %c per chick to six weeks — weight srachaes: 7S entire brood over Registered Milking Shorthorn Bull Calves. ©, ¥, 
above prices. “‘AA rade: Both preeders and | Sounds in 13 weeks—livability 95%, That is what our | Fouts, Dayton, Tennessee. { 
chicks specially selected for vigor, growth, production, special Fryer New Hampshires, Barred Rocks. and 
and exceptional value. ‘‘AAA’’ Grade le per chick Barred Rock (Broiler) Crosses are doing. ‘‘AAAA”’ Choice Dairy Heifer Calves $18.00. Shawnee Cattle 
higher than “AA” Grade, “AAAA” Grade: For | As Hatched, $11.95, Puliets $12.95. “AAAA"” Cock- ei, Tints, (Ferns. 4 
poultrymen wi wan e ‘“‘Best’’ we recommend our = ur . : 
VAAMA™ Grade. Please note they are mated with | Guesial Fast Growing, Past Feathering Broiler Chicks.”” Miscellaneous Livestock 
R.0.P. wingbanded males. Dam reords up to 300 eggs. Shipped C.O0.D. Write for catalog. Dixie Hatcheries, Karakul Fur pe grag nes A known, properly reg- J 
They get the job done. “‘AAAA” As Hatched White | 9401 Second Avenue North, Bir 3, “Ala. istered breeding stock for foundation teste Tt pays to 
Leghorns, Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, White Rocks, : buy recognized Karakuls and be a. mem of a é 
SLEEP er Hep ARAM ne vite, Lorne: | Gruen, chs formate CRINGy ge Pagse pals; | Merbetng Atnadeton, rte, samer onan Nate 
21. per “ew ** Pullets—Barre 8. New uu) ocks ; is; Wyan es, -00 per H . 
Hainpshires, | White Hocks, Reds, $12.90 per’ 100. | $13.95: Cockerels, $10.00. | English White, Br : | Distributor, 1128 North Hill Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 3 
a A”’ ‘‘Victory Cockerels’’ to improve your strains horns; Black Minoreas, $10.00 per 100; Pullets, $18.95; Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 423, Columbia. Mo. Month- 
and State agencies in Cockerels, $3.45. Heavy Mised” : Assorted Hea’ ly magazine crammed with helpful. informat tion—$1.00 I 
nied Rocks, bid Hampshires, White Rocks, Rhode Cockerels $8.50; Heavy Mixed, no sex guaranteo_$7.50; vearly, introductory 5-month subscription. 25¢, 
Tulands Reds, $12.95 per 100. All shipments ‘prepaid ight Mixed $7.95: Seconds $3.95. mrad’s Jackson 
ven pes in = oe i. ee My ~y alive. ounty Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, Indiana. Rabbits 
uy w confidence : reates lowest costs. 
Davis Chicks for immediate delivery. Barred. White, Chin-Chin Giant Chinchillas, King of Rabbits. Mont 
Moar We Atienta dy Goorsian Hatchery, ‘38 Forsyth Buff Rocks; Reds; W: anoeseet Orpingtons, $9.95—100; beautiful fur. Small investment. Large profit. Free 7 
a Pullets $12.95; Cockerels $9.9 White or Brown Leg- Sepstrated booklet. Willow Brook Farm, R. 12, Sellers 
cree Sana ae aes | Ree Ate ance, et athe eines | Sees 
pecial Prices entifically bloodteste s Hatche .95. te noreas, $9.95 — : Pullets 95; 
White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Barred Rocks. White | Cockerels $3.75. Heavy Mixed $8.95; Seconds $3.75. Bale Prete nas Anes Parbite. wet ie t 
Rocks, New eepeions, White Wyandottes, Reds, Buff | AAA Grade 1%c per chick more. Catalog Free. Davis etbitey. mitt 
Oroiaatene—- 3 .< per, et a —— iaaperne Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, Indiana. = zoo = -' ; 7 0 
or Brown ghorns, lo r 5 ullets—Barre a 8, all breeds, $1.50 each. A 1 answered. 
Rocks, ite Rocks, New Hampshires, White Wyan- Dubois Chicks for sneneneee aise? Barret. wie Roy Raines, Rutherford, Tennessee. = 
dottes, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, $10.45 per 100. Cock- | Rocks. $9.95 per 100; Pullets nacaas” Anacons g 
erelsany above heavy breeds, $10.45 per 100. Cockerels. | Big English White. Brown. Bin era eayy Five srown New Lo ma White, $15.00. W. Hart- 
White Leghorns, $3.95 per 100. Unsold Heavy Assorted | $9 ae A jeer es =<} 4. i $845: Mixed Cockerels son, Fitzgerald, Georgi 
$8. per ehick 50 lot orders. ‘Special | Mixed $8.95; Assorted Mixed $8.45: Mvantee) $7.95 Standard Rabbit aaa Milton, Pa. Three yean. 0 
Mating” above varieties add le per chick.  ‘‘Jefferson Mere rd WEA hoe Catatoe, Dubois County $1.00; sample, Dime. : 
Farms Super Matings’’ represent top breeders mated oo > 670, re aoe Sg h 
Betforuines, ckeopions! Quai: Stper Mating Pallets, | ~TTom Barros Bivain White Loghore AAA Grad MISCELLANEOUS 
performance, exceptional quality. Super Mating ets, Tom Barron arate Be Leghorns, le 
Wocks, ‘New Hampshires, White Acks, Reds, 412.45 | Riraight Run, $849; Pullets, $14.00; Cockerels. 41,85: 3 
oc! ew res, e 8, s, Straight Run, $8.45; ee uliets ‘ockerels, ; 
Super Mating Cockerels above heavies, $12.45 per oo. weeks old, sta ed Legho 7 Pullets, $23. Also A gente—Salesmen ‘ oO 
Ship prepaid when paid in full or ohipoes Co. White Rocks—bred for size, and egg sceeunien. Want sea Outdoor Work in a business of your 
erences: Any Birmingham Bank. cae Straight Run, $8.45; Pullets, ar 40: Cockerels, $8.45. wn ? profits ens pond 200 widely advei vertised 
your order now for these fine bloodtested “chicks.” Fetter Mixed leftovers, $6.95. All per 100. Allen Hatchery, Rawletgh home/farm necessities. Pays better than most . 
son Farms, Windsor, Missouri. Perms ge Lape tw i bestnees, © * 20 years or D 
Attention — Cust oy lete feathering at Carney Chicks for immediate delivery. Rocks. Reds, Ned to CLRET ee tion hae ha Ua - 
six wooks — weight averages for entire brood over 3 | wWyandottes, $10.00 — 100; Pullets, $13.95; Cockerels, needed to start_—we teach you how. Write today for te! 
pounds in 13 wecks—livability 95%. ‘That 1s what our 10,00, White'or Brown Leghorns. Anconas, $10.45—100: | Particulars. Rawlelgh Company, Dept, I-145-PGF, P 
special Fryer New suepensses, aeaee a Pullets, $21.00; Cockere}s. $3. 6, Watts. ee Minorcas. Lat at st : 
are doing. ** * | $12.45—100; Pullets, ockerels, $5.45 eav: Men-Women—Double your Money and Better selling 
"Pullets. $12. 95. RR AA — erty $9.00; Light Assorted $9.00; Heavy Baines Gibson’ s Big ‘‘Master Five Flavor Deal,” 5 Big Bottles, sk 
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Help Wanted Female 


dy to mana 


Wanted—La: 
small boys. 


home, good salary. 
family background, training, 
C. deMontmollin, P. 0. 


home and care 


Box 4069, Jacksonvi 
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23 is our 


lucky number 


When the Boss read about 
Pan-a-min birds on the Re- 
_search Farm laying as many 
as 23 more eggs per bird per 
year, he started giving us- 
Pan-a-min. 


That means we get the 
tonics in Pan-a-min—for 
better processing of feed in 
our bodies. It means, too, we 
get the minerals in Pan-a- 
min—and a hen, no matter 
how good she might be, isn’t 
worth a pinch of snuff with- 
out sufficient minerals. 


Does your Boss give you 
Pan-a-min? We think he 
should. We think it’ll help 
you make better use of your 
feed, and that’s very impor- 
tant, you know. Tell him 
to get Pan-a-min from the 
Dr. Hess Dealer. 





Dr.Hess& Clark, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


The house upon a taboralory 
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AMOUS FOX DELUXE SERVICE 
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SiGe EXPOSURE 
ROLL 
DEVELOPED 
& PRINTED 
_ Uietime Guaranteed Finish. FOR ONLY 
You take today. Always order _30e 
_ @xtta prints for your man in 
e De Luxe Finishing... —  25¢ 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Patents—Inventions 


Inventors — Industry needs your ideas now! Manu- 
facturers are getting ready Now for post-war sales and 
Productibn. Factories must have products to take up 
the slack after war orders stop. Get our New Free in- 
ventor’s book today and valuable ‘‘Invention Record’ 
form. Act now. McMorrow & Berman, 107-R, Albee 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Inventors: Have you a sound, peretieal invention for 
sale, patented or unpatented? If write Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 85, Washing- 











Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and veins Free. 
L. KF. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, Cc. 


Photo Finishing 


od News Camera Fans! Now—Ray’s can again in- 
clude Free Enlargements. Any 8 exposure roll developed 
and printed — including a 5x7 panelled Raycraft (ex- 
clusive with Ray’s) Enlargement—or 2 Raytone Prints 
of each good negative 25c. Pre-war quality and price. 
ly since 1920. Free booklet, ‘‘How to Take 
ictures.’’ Just clip ad. Ray’s Photo Service, 31-F Ray 
Butldies, LaCrosse, Wis 


No Delay! Pictures “Returned Immediately. Eight 
exposure rolls developed with two prints each or one En- 
largement each negative— only 25c coin. Special! 
Coupon on Beautiful 8x10 Enlargement given each 25c 
order. Details and Film Mailers Free on request. Moen 
Photo Service, 426 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


Free Enlargements—Clip this ad, send with 25c¢ (coin) 
and trial roll. We send you promptly Postpaid, de- 
veloped negatives, 8 Velox lifetime prints and 2—4” x6” 
enlargements. Complete price list and mailing bag sent 
out with each order. Bryan’s Photo Shop, Dept. P, 
Panama City, Florida. 


12 Beautiful Enlargements—from roll or negatives— 

only 25c! Six 5x7 enlargements, 25c; six 8x10’s. 50c— 

from negative. Free—send negative for one free en- 

largement, mailers, literature! Immediate service guar- 

apeene. Photo Research Laboratories, Blackstone. 13. 
‘ass. 


Sample Sanpshots. Mail this Ad and Two choice nega- 
tives for samples deckled snaps in free photo album. 
Low price list and film mailers on return. Include 3c 
stamp. Artisto Studios, Box 119-A, Rockford. Ill. 


Your snapshots made into double size ‘‘pictures.”” 8 
exposure roll, 25c; 16 exposure, 50c; reprints. 3c each 
and 5c each. Send negative for free sample. Mailway 
Photofinishers, Box 118, Evansville 6, Indiana. 


Send negative, this ad for beautiful 4x6 En- 
largement (Stamp appreciated). 16 sparkling prints, 2 
Hollywood enlargements from roll or negatives . Life- 
“ metas Dept. 933, Des Moines, Iowa. 


tt Service and the best prints. Eight exposure 

rolis 1 Velox. Superione print each good negative, 25c. 
pecials’’ on enlargements, Supertex Photo Service, 
Box 1166-9, Dallas, Texas. 


68c Custom Finishing for 2b¢c-—-8 exposure rolls. 
_— Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 
Miniatures enlarged. Syncrosnap Process, Box 

137: H, Utica. New York. 


Quick Service combined with quality. ag Exposure 
rolls, 1 Life-time Velox print each negative, Sat- 

‘action or money back. Crown Studios, Box 1223-P, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Roll Developed, two Extra Fine, 5 x 7 Beletmemette, 
eight prints, 25c and this ad. ‘Beautiful, lifetime re- 

rints. 2c. Humphrey’s, 164 Baker, Northwest, At- 

ta, Georgia. 

Your favorite kodak — enlarged, size 5x7. 10c; 
yo for quarter, coin, d best negatives (film) to- 
a Address Geppert Studios. Dept. 85, Des Moines, 









































Fre Snapshot on Attractive Photo Button 
with 16 pot ae roll, 25e. Beautiful novelty premi- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company. M-3827 North Ave.. Chicago. 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double Weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge 
Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Free—Fine-grain devéloping, 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, 25c; Reprints, 3c. Dependable, Prompt. 
United Film Service, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Rolls decelaged. two deckledge prints each negative, 
25c; reprints Four ceergemens from negative, 50c. 
Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 
With every 6 or 8 exposure roll, two full poe of prints, 
Skyland Studios, Box 411, Dept. ‘‘F’’, Asheville. 
North Carolina. 
Six or eight exposure roll film developed and printed, 
5c. Troup’s Photo Service, Troup Bldg., Toccoa, Ga. 




















Schools and Instructions 
Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 


tion, Send for free ootaieg = How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Addres: \dareng, Fred it School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, 





Make Up to $25-$35 es as_a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
Sebool of Nursing, Dept. F-8, Chicago. 





Services and Supplies 


Green Pea Sheller only 35c. Stells Black-eye, 
Crowders, English peas, lima beans. Sq Harper, 6607 
N.W. 2 Place, Miami 38, Fla. 

We Collect Notes, Debts, everywhere. No charge un- 
tess collected. May’s Colleetion Agency, Somerset. Ky. 


Bedsheets, Pillowcases — Send for a for price 
list. Box 88, Station P, Brooklyn, New Yi 


Wanted to Buy 


Highest Cash Prices—Mail old gold teeth, bridges, 
diamonds, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1502-H H in, Mi lis, Minn. 

















Wanted—Short Joint Bamboo (Japanese variety) green 
or cured, 12 to 18 feet—good price. E. B. Shepard, 
Mt. Vernon, Alabama. 


Wanted—Small herd Registered Jersevs or 20 Bred 
Heifers—T.B.-Bang’s tested. Scotts, Route 2, Box 107, 
Mobile, Alabama. 

Canaries Wanted—Best prices. Write for shipping 
directions. American Bird Company, 2610 West 25th 
Place, Chicago 8. 

Wanted — To buy few well trained Bird Dogs — no 
plugs or old. Morris Glass, Gordo, Alabama. 














Progressive ‘Farmerettes” 


Our own program featuring the 
sparkling harmony of Dean and 
Evelyn, with four boys who play 
a total of 16 instruments, may be 
heard over these stations Mon- 
day. through Friday: 


CENTRAL WARTIMZ 


WERC, Birmingham, Ala., 11:45 a.m. 

WSM, Nashville, Tenn., 6:30 a.m. 

WOAI, San Antonio, Tex., 6:30 to 
6:45 a.m. 


EASTERN WARTIME 


The Progressive Farmer, September 1944 * 58 








Practical ideas that really help 


Yours for the asking—big 32-page book of practical 
‘suggestions for farm building construction and main- 
tenance. All materials called for are available now and 
easy to use—such as the famous Ruberoid windproof 
TITE-ON shingles, Ruberoid Roll Roofings and Sidings 
—and the amazing new Stonewall Board that replaces 
scarce lumber and sheet metal items. This free book is 
packed with profitable information for every farmer! 


RUBEROID 


TONEWALL 


Build with Stonewall Board. Made of imperishable 
asbestos-cement, it is fireproof, rotproof and termite- 
proof. It’s permanent, weather-tight, and requires no 
painting. Stonewall is easy to use...the big sheets saw, 
drill and nail readily. Available now in any quantity 
—no priorities, no waiting! 


—-———————-SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY-——————-——-, 


The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. bes 


C Please send free book “Profitable Farm Buildings”...and data on Stonewall 
Building Plans, 


i 
| 
| 
| © Who is my nearest Ruberoid dealer? 
I 
| 
| 
| 








Name. 





Address. 
Town County State | 

















‘Here's how Mom 






keeps our birds 
laying and paying’ 











WBT, Charlotte, N. C., 7:15 a.m. 















Worm Now with GIZZARD CAPSULES 
Won't Retard Growing Birds or Check Production 


Today, more than ever before, you cannot afford to 
feed worms. Feed is scarce—don’t waste it! Uncle Sam 
urgently needs every egg and every pound of poultry 
meat. Keep ’em Laying this fall and winter by going 
gy worms that waste feed, stunt growth and steal your 

egg money. With the Gizzard Capsule you can worm 
Sately, Effectively without knocking egg production. 


The Gizzard Capsule’s patented INSOLUBLE Coat- 
ing does not dissolve in crop—protects medicine until 
crushed by Gizzard—delivers correct dose, full strength 
to worms. For all 3 kinds of worms—Pin, Large Round, 
and Large Tape. Gets heads of all species of Tapes that 

any product on the market can get. For best results get 
peed Gizzard Capsules. At your Lee Dealer (drug, 
hatchery, or feed store). 


GEO. H. LEE COMPANY OMAHA, 8. NEBR. 


GIZZARD CAPSULES 
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How Can We Get Better 


Medical and Hospital Care? 





k* 
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Dear Mr. and Mrs. Subscriber: 


VHIS month I am writing to ask 
j you to enlist in a movement in 
which I hope you will never let 
up as Icng as you live.. The battle may 
not be completely won in the lifetime 
of some of us who are older, but you 
younger men and women must carry 
on until the final victory comes. 
Almost in sight of the office ir. which 
I write is the monument to a great 
“Educational Governor” of forty years 
- ago and on the base of the monument 
the last words of his last public mes- 
sage to his people, summarizing the 
creed for which he was battling as he 
died while speaking in its behalf— 
“The Equal Right of Every Child 
Born on Earth to Have the Oppor- 
tunity te Burgeon Out All There Is 
Within Him.” 


The creed of democ- © 


Equal Right 
to Health 


racy has perhaps 
never been better ex- 
pressed than in. that 
phrase. “And he meant.not only equal 
- opportunity in education but equality 
of opportunity in all fields . . . and the 
time has come to proclaim the equal 
right of every child born on earth in 


the struggle against disease and death. . 


Our democracy will never be complete 
until this right is recognized. 

If our rich people, rich counties, 
rich states, wish. to avoid communism, 


they must help here. They must en- — 


large our democracy by recognizing 
the equal right of every father and 
mother, rich and poor, to have the 
medical and hospital: care they need 
to save both their own lives and the 
health and the lives and health of their 
little ones and their growing sons 
“and daughters. Richer states must 
help the poorer states, richer counties 
and communities the poorer counties 
and communities. 


This does not mean 
Three Classes that the state gov- 
of Families ernments or Federal 

Government (or 
both combined) should provide all 
forms of medical and hospital care 
without asking the citizen to do any- 
thing for himself. Not at all. Rather 
we-should say— 

1. The family that can pay its way will do 
so—yet the burden on even these families 
should be eased through health-and-hospital 
insurance until insurance to meet sickness- 
disasters becomes as universal as insurance to 
meet fire-disasters. 

2. The family that can partly pay its way 
will pay this part, government .and philan- 
thropic aid being provided for the remainder. 

3. The any that poverty, illness, or other 

has left honestly incapable of pay- 

ing anything for its fight against disease and 

death will nevertheless be helped to an equal 

chanics 00> the vest of ws 29 te makes the comme 

battle ever-menacing 

ere oaks cad sa cot eeck oom 
make sooner or later. 

j That there is desper- 

Rural Areas ate and even alarm- 

in Sore Need _ ing need for better 

health programs for 

of our people —this is 

sbundanty shown by rejections at our 

ps. For example, my own 

fares boone to at the clfy's edge, and my 


younger son was sent to camp with 52 


other young men largely from the 
bs ya mind you, who had sur- 
-vived one ane ty te Seer 


‘ 


@ Since 1900 two great movements have immeasurably helped 
the whole South and especially the-rural South. From 1900 to 
1920 all our states spent millions of dollars for Better Schools— 
and found it a good investment. From 1920 to 1940 these states 
spent millions for Better Roads—and found it a good investment. 
In the twenty years, 1940 to 1960, we must spend as generously 
for Better Health—and it will be an equally good investment, 


board—and yet 35 of these 53 were 
rejected! And we are told— 


The rejection rate is higher in rural areas 
than urban, due to the inferiority of rural 
medical, dental, and hospital services. More- 
over, draft rejection§ are highest in Southeast- 
ern states where incomes are lowest and medi- 
cal facilities least adequate. 


In Rex James’ striking phrase: 
“Modern medicine as we boast of it 





“RIDE HIM, COWBOY!” 


“Ride Him, Cowboy!” might well 
have been the title of this month’s spir- 
ited and beautiful cover painting by one 
of America’s greatest artists—Virginia- 
born Wm. R. Leigh who has lived many 
years in the West and has painted it 
more effectively than any living artist. 


today is an urhan phenomenon. The 
benefits of modern medical and hos- 
pital service have scarcely reached 
rural America.” 





* Country Voices 


(From page 9) 
few shackles!" 


much better than I found it. 


ministered chiefly by practical farmers. 


Mrs. Arthur Cooper, Floyd County, Tex. 


Mrs. Cooper takes the “ten: dollars” for. the month’s 

best postal card. To Mr. Phillips, who made words 
: leap and sting against AAA, and te Miss Smith, who 
did the same for the defense, two special awards of $5 each 
and to our next the $8 for the month’s best letter: 


In Africa and India I saw starving children with pleading aaa 

I'll never forget it if I live a hundred years. America cannot 

isolationist after this war. Pastas daoiaie suk a ebade ten 
starving millions of Africa, Asia, and Europe in our Allied postwar pro- 
visioning and planning. America must-cooperate in bringing the world 
to her height of living standards or America will be dragged down to 


the level of the more unfortunate nations, 


America has been forced to give up part of her high living standards 
in. this war. After the war we must continue to 


he peortet have the necessities of life. 


fathers, uneducated youngsters, then freedom needs a 
Bessie Smith, lzard County, Ark. 

Dynamic conservation—yes, that’s AAA! There is real freedom in 
paying debts, building up a farm, remodeling a home, helping support 
the church and at the same time knowing I am going to leave my land 
]. S. Mull, Cleveland County, N. C. 


The pendulum may swing, but time cannot turn backward. In- 
G& stead of trying to return to uncontrolled cropping, let us try to 
find the best possible system of crop and price control, to be ad- 


do so willingly so that 
Col. Robert HW. Wheeler, Camp Barkeley, Tex. 


Take three tests in my own typical 
rural state: 


1. A generally accepted rule is that there 
should be one doctor for each 1,000 people— 
but 21 rural counties here average only one 
doctor for 5,297 people. 

2. There should be 4 hospital beds per 1 ,000 
population—but 63 of our rural: counties aver- 
age only 1.3 beds and still fewer for Negroes. 

3. The-entire state.has only 3 cancer clinics 
against 400. in the rest of America. 

As the American Farm Bureau 
Woman’s Section points out, medical 
clinics are available to’ only 2 per 
cent of our rural population, and 
even at the peak of prosperity 80 per 
cent of our rural areas lacked ade- 
quate medical vare—and the per cent 
of doctors in rural areas grows con- 
stantly less. Farm people once longer- 
lived than city people are now short- 


- er-lived, mainly due to lack of medi- 


cal and hospital care — and this in 
turn is due to the greater poverty. 
Thus in a New York City study there 
were 500 per cent as many baby-deaths 


in proportion to numbers among fam- | 
ilies with less than $500 income as. 


among families with $3,000 and up. 
The slaughter of infants all over the 
South because of preventable infant 
mortality and the shockingly high 
death rate of mothers in childbirth 
disgrace our Southern people. 

It is time and hi 
High Time to saeom 
Do Something thing about these 

conditions. Doe 
tors are gratifyingly active and coop- 
erative. Our churches,. followers of 
the Great Physician, should get busy. 


Sof 


now?” 


time to do some- 





Governors and legislatures should ol 
Congress must help the ‘states Be 


themselves. 


Already the South is showing a td 


reaction to the startling revela 
made by army rejections. 
has entered.upon a health and 


pital program which has attracted . 


tional attention. In North Caro 
Governor Broughton and the § 


University trustees have inaugural 


a hospital and medicai care pro 
designed to reach and help all cl 
both races, and all sections, with 
inspiring declaration: “The ulti 
purpose of this program should 
that no person in North Carolina 
lack adequate hospital care or me 


treatment by reason of poverty or. ioe 


income.” Bo 


In Arkansas which has only 2.15 ‘ 


hospital beds against the 4.50 Am 
can average, we are told that— 


Arkansas will vote Nov. 7 on a $15, 000,000 


proposal to improve hospital care for | 
masses of her people by establishing 5 ge 
hospitals, 70 clinics and emergency hospitals, 
and a-research laboratory. 


This is the sort of action it is 
to take in all the states. Each sg; 
in 1900-1920 spent millions more 


education—and found it not a loss but 


a good investment. Each state 
1920-1940 s>ent millions more 
roads—and found it not a loss but 
good investment. Now each state r 
begin to think :n terms of millions 
programs of hospital and medical 
—and will find it not a loss but a 
investment. Meanwhile, such ip 
ative self-help hospital-and-medi 
insurance programs as have been 
veloped by the Blue Cross movenig 
and the Farm Security Admini 
tion should be studied and will be 
cussed in our future issues. 
The next great campaign for 
progress and social: service in th 
South must be to so equalize and dig 
tribute the costs of hospital and 
ical care for all classes as to 
real a new ideal of democracy—“Th 
equal right of every person born ¢ 
earth to needed medical and hospital 
care whenever and wherever he 
battles against Disease and Death.” 
I hope you will help in this movement, 


Sincerely yours, 
President and Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer. 





* 


People around me ask, and the mail repeats, in tones _ 
varying from sneering to sympathetic, the question: 
“What do you think of your hero, Henry Wallace, 


We never liked him better or admired him more. Esped- 
ally those five little words, “The poll tax must go,” and the 
eurt sentences following in’ which, facing the conventies 
at Chicago, Wallace said exactly what decency demanded 
about demagogues who use outworn slogans to hinder peste 


and goed. will betwoon the réoce.whilt they-seck to rites 


and tobacco, 


(Address letters to “Country Voices” 
clo The Progresswe. Farmer.) 


Dept., 


office on passion, hatred, and violence. | 

Equally as tnuch we liked Wallace's comrescou NE 
vigorous telling the Northern and Eastern delegates to thet 
faces that they have long enjoyed unfair advantages over 
the South that they must give up—thatthe South and’ binge 
have too long suffered from unjust freight rate discrimine _ 
tions ... and that it is high time for the National Gover® — 
ment to end these discriminations and so make way for 4 — 
long overdue industrial development in the Southern States 
Such an industrial development Southern farmers now 
more seriously than ever before in order to provide 
for the livestock, dairy, and poultry products they must, 
duce in order to make up for their 
losses in foreign demand for cotton 
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"its more than a car-its my jo 


PASSENGER: ‘Seems natural to be rid- 
ing in a Plymouth. Got one myself back 
home and I’m counting on it to outlast 


the war. It’s a great car.” 


TAX! DRIVER: “Ill say — and it’s more 
than a great car to me. ‘It’s my job! 
Without a car that keeps right on going 
and doesn’t cost much to run, I’d be out 
of luck. Maybe you’ve. noticed how many 
Plymouth cabs there are in every city. 
Cars really have to take it in this business 
-and Plymouths are built to stand up.” 


Back of Plymouth’s rugged endurance 
is Plymouth engineering and manufac- 
turing of a quality car. That’s why 
three million pre-war Plymouths are 
still on the highways . . . while Plym- 
outh quality is going into Corsair 
landing gears, parts for Helldiver 
wings, General Sherman tanks, Bofors 
guns and many cther weapons. A great 
dealer service organization represents 
Plymouth. Handy to you is the expert 
service the best car needs to keep it 
running for the duration. 


Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation 
\ 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M, E.W.T. 
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BUY WAR BONDS!... TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


“1M PLANNING NOW for my world of tomorrow! I close my eyes and © 
see three wonderful babies ... a cute little spaniel...andahome ~ 
that will be just perfect! q 
“My kitchen will be bright as spring! I’ll have a smart, long-wearing , 
Gold Seal Congoleum floor that wipes clean with the whisk of 
damp cloth. I'll have roomy cupboards and a table that pops in and out 
of the wall. I’ll have a fenced-in nook where the babies can play, 


And everything—from floor to ceiling—will sparkle with color! 


‘WELL HAVE THREE BABIES... 


“RIGHT NOW, I’ve got a box full of war bonds and I’m 
A DOG... 


buying more to hclp make my post-war dreams come 
true. If you want a flock of exciting new ideas for 


your ‘war bond rooms,’ see your Congoleum-Nairn dealer. 
He’s eager to help you, as he’s helped us!” 


AND A HEAVENLY BLUE KITCHENS 


TODAY, the men and women of Congoleum-Nairn who make bright, 
cheerful floor-covering are also making vital parts for torpedoes, rockets; 


bombs and grenades . . . tents, camouflage nets and weatherproofed 
fabrics. So—if you find fewer patterns at your local dealer’s— 


you'll know it’s because we’re doing this all-important job first/ 
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See your Con oleum Nairn dealer today or the best value im floor coverin The ru 
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CONGOLEUM-NAIRN 


MAKERS OF GOLD SEAL CONGOLEUM AND NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 


NAIRN 
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